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had finished compiling ths Memotr, was 


called to join his friend in Higher Service 


on Christmas Day, 1918. 
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PREFACE 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


AS one who knew Colonel Storr well and who gave 
him the call to what he hoped would be his main 
life’s work, I gladly commend this short record 
of the life of a true-hearted Christian soldier. His 
friends and comrades will value it in remembrance of 
one in whose strength they trusted, whose example 
both humbled and inspired. The members of the 
Church of England Men’s Society—a Society in 
whose ideals he had a resolute faith and for whose 
work he was willing to give up the promise of 
a successful military career—will find here the 
portrait of a true Church of England man, loyal 
to his Church, steadfast and happy in the daily 
service of his Lord and Master. To a wider circle 
also this little book will, I think, make its appeal. 
For Harry Storr was a fine type of the noble army 
of men who, during the great war, offered their 
lives for their country. And at a time when men 
are rightly impatient of all unreality and mere 
convention in religion it is good to know of a man 
like him, incapable of any kind of unreality or self- 
deceit, in whom religion was the basis and the 
inspiration of life. It does me good to think of 
this ‘ still strong man,’ whose quiet strength came 
from an inner life which was ‘hid with Christ in 
God.’ I hope it may do others good to read about 
him. 
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A SOLDIER AND A MAN 


INTRODUCTION 


On August 15, 1918, at the age of forty-three, 
there entered into the Higher Life one who was 
at the same time ‘a good soldier of Jesus Christ’ 
and a distinguished soldier of the King. For such 
was Colonel Harry Storr. Along the quiet paths 
of peace, and in the rough-and-tumble life at the 
front, he lived continually with God, and when 
he came suddenly to be called to be with Him 
in a still closer companionship, there was no need 
of a lengthy summons. The fear of death was 
apparently unknown to him. He died, if one may 
say so, as unostentatiously as he lived. His near 
friends and relatives hardly knew he was ill, and 
were certainly not prepared for his sudden call 
home. 

The expression ‘ unostentatiously ’ is used ad- 
visedly, for his life seemed to be lived for one 
purpose, to lead the men around him quietly 
aright. Their spiritual welfare was never out of 
his mind. Every life that touched his, he seemed 
to think, was brought there by God for him to 


handle for that soul’s eternal good. The number 
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of lives he touched in this way we on earth shall 
never know. His influence by word and example 
he himself hardly realised. It was not his way 
to keep account of any good he did or to speak 
of it. He never referred to any man, whose life he 
must have known he had bettered, in such terms 
as ‘I was the means of that man’s conversion.’ 

His cousin, the Dean of Lichfield, writes 
(Aug. 26, 1918) : 


I should like to tell you of a few of his ‘ hidden 
ministries’ of which I happen to know, but I could 
hardly write them. They were all marked by a wonder- 
ful chivalry, patience, and generosity ; and I am sure 
were but the types of far more of which no one will 
ever know. For he never spoke of anything he had 
done himself, except when it was necessary to explain 
why some one else was wanted to take up, and help 
forward, some work of rescue that he had begun. I 
have known not a few men who were nobly good and 
devoted and self-forgetful ; but I can safely say I have 
never known anyone else like Harry, in his perfect 
consecration of whole-hearted and ungrudging self- 
sacrifice. 

Referring to the death of Colonel Storr, he adds, 
“It has left a terrible blank in my life.’ 


‘Not I, but Christ,’ must have been one of 
his daily watchwords. 


He held the lamp of truth that day 

So low that none might miss the way, 
And yet so high to bring in sight 

That Picture fair, the world’s great Light, 
That gazing up, the lamp between, 

The hand that held it scarce was seen. 
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Less than a month before his death Colonel 
Storr was spending a week-end with some friends. 
He met on that occasion a young officer, a captain 
in the Army, who afterwards wrote to their hostess, 
on hearing of the death of his new friend, as follows : 


It was a very great shock to me to hear of Colonel 
Storr’s sudden departure. It is hard to realise that 
our eyes shall not look on him again until we meet There, 
for it seems as if it were just yesterday that we were 
all together. I felt so indefinably drawn to him that 
I wanted really to know him. I saw that there were 
great depths beneath his reticence, and I am sure he 
was one of those quiet men whom one could not know 
without being the better for his friendship. He struck 
me as one of those sensitively imaginative men whose 
lives have been well-nigh crushed by these bitter days, 
and who are yearning inwardly for closer spiritual 
intimacy with their fellow-men, but too sensitive to 
show their soul suffering to any save one or two respon- 
sive souls. What a joyit will be to know him wholly 
when we go into the Next Room! 


This young officer of twenty-two expresses the 
wish really to know Colonel Storr. It is in order 
to help him to do so—and hundreds of others like- 
minded in the Army, in civil life, and particularly in 
the ranks of the Church of England Men’s Society 
—that this short memoir is being published. 


BOYHOOD 


In Harry Storr we are face to face with a striking 
example of a great and far-reaching influence over 
the hearts and lives of men. A General under 
whom he served both before the war and during 
the war in France has stated his opinion that 
his good work and wonderful personality were so 
outstanding that, if only as an incentive to others, 
a record of his life should be published. 

The first question that meets us in view of 
the life of such unusual power is to ask its source 
and secret. Born at Brenchley, a village forming 
part of the garden of Kent, July 8, 1875, he was 
nurtured in a Christian home and was the child 
of many prayers. He had the privilege of parents 
whose supreme desire it was that their two sons 
and two daughters should be brought up in the 
love and fear of God. His brother, the Rev. E. C. 
Storr, has been Chaplain to the Forces since May 
1915. His younger sister was for seven years a 
much valued worker in North Newfoundland under 
Dr. Grenfell, and since the war has done good 
service in military hospitals in England. 
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Like Timothy, ‘ from a child he had known the 
Holy Scriptures,’ and early gave his heart to God. 
Moreover, he possessed not only a grandmother 
worthy of the name of Lois, but a grandfather, 
the Rev. Francis Storr, the vicar of the parish, 
who was loved and reverenced by children and 
grandchildren alike, and whose saintly life and 
cherished memory no doubt influenced the moulding 
of the life of this grandchild. 

In his home he never gave a moment’s anxiety 
to his parents. If he had a fault as years went on, 
we may say that it was negative rather than positive. 
Naturally of a retiring disposition, it was always 
an effort to him to speak of himself, and he was 
often reticent when his family would fain have 
heard more of the work in which he was engaged, 
and of the laurels he was winning. 

His first school was Matfield Grange, where, in 
1884, he came under the tuition of his uncle, the 
Rev. C. Storr. There is nothing striking to record 
of those days, or to foreshadow his future career. 
Nevertheless, one of his masters, the Rev. F. R. A. 
Hamilton, writes of him as follows (Aug. 31, 1918) : 


I have a very vivid recollection of him, a recollection 
of unmixed good. He was a fine specimen of a brave, 
simple, upright English boy, such as a father and mother 
might well be proud of. And from what I read of him, 
his after-life more than justified this. The boy was 
father to the man. 


After four years at Matfield Grange he pro- 
ceeded in 1889 to Harrow, where his grandfather 
had been educated, He took a creditable place 
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on his entrance, and passed there another four years. 
If his development was slow, it was steady and 
progressive. He worked his way up in the school 
till he was promoted to be head of his large house, 
a position which he filled honourably and with 
success. His conscientiousness and eagerness to 
help others comes out in a letter he wrote home 
from Harrow. 


I had in a little boy named Iam getting him 
out of swearing, which he learnt from .- He 
hardly ever swears now, and I go in every morning 
before first school at 7 A.M, and we read the Bible 
together. I used to do so with ——- last term, but he 
lives such a fearful long way off now. 


In that boyish letter we seem to discern the 
hand of the future Lay Secretary of the C(t 
of England Men’s Society. 

When it was decided that he should go to 
Sandhurst (whither he proceeded in 1893), he 
changed over to the Modern side, and the master 
under whom he worked, and whose friendship he 
retained in after years, bears the following testimony 
to this period of his life : 


I have the pleasantest recollections of him as my 
pupil in the Army Class; in spite of many difficulties 
he worked most earnestly, and richly deserved the success 
he obtained in the Army examinations. It was always 
a delight to us to welcome in after years the fine soldierly 
man, upright in body and soul, and so worthy of affection. 


As a boy he was neither precocious nor in any 
way exceptional. He entered into the spirit of 
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the school like any other boy, and carried that spirit 
away with him. He was always proud of his old 
school, and strove, by attending the annual Speech 
Day whenever possible, to keep in touch with it. 
During his last term at Harrow, he contracted 
a severe illness, which called forth much sympathy. 
One of his masters wrote to his father as follows: 


He and I have been together but for a short time, 
but during these past months, while we have been 
friends, I could not but admire that pluck and energy 
and perseverance which made it such a pleasure to help 
him in his work; and particularly when with that 
bright boyish manner he seemed so grateful for the 
assistance it was my duty to give him. 

Doubtless the strain of the term has left him less 
able to struggle against the illness through which he 

“cssing, but I earnestly trust he may be strong 
c.i0 Ugur to beat it back, and long be spared to you to 
win that success which must be his. 


The Rev. C. Storr, who supplies most of the 
foregoing particulars, adds: 


Love may unwittingly cover faults and embellish 
virtues, but indeed in the case before us, there is little 
on the one side to conceal, or, in the earlier years at 
least, on the other side to magnify. 


II 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Harry StTorR, having passed into Sandhurst 
straight from Harrow, was posted to the 1st Battalion 
Middlesex Regiment on September 28, 1895. This 
battalion was the first to be sent to South Africa 
after the Jameson Raid. After two years, during 
which he was stationed at Wynberg, the battalion 
proceeded to India and was stationed at Wellington, 
Nilgiri Hills. Whilst there he was sent to Poona, 
to go through a course of signalling, in which he 
obtained a first-class certificate. There he con- 
tracted enteric fever, and when convalescent was 
sent home by way of Madras. 

When he was about to rejoin in the Ist Battalion, 
Christmas, 1899, the Boer War broke out, and after 
some difficulty he managed to get transferred to 
the 2nd Battalion, which was under orders for the 
front. He left Southampton about December I, 
in charge of the maxim gun. 

He went through the whole of this campaign, 
acting as Adjutant from March 9, IgoI, and was 
at the same time Station Staff Officer at Utrecht. 


He was present at the Relief of Ladysmith, including 
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the operations of January 17-24, I900, and the 
action at Spion Kop; the operations of February 
5-7, and the action at Vaal Kranz; the operations 
on the Tugela Heights, February 14-27, and the 
action at Pieters Hill. After the Relief he took 
part in the operations in Natal, March—June, 
1900, including the action of Laing’s Nek. In June 
he proceeded to the Orange River Colony, and 
thence to the Transvaal, east of Pretoria, where 
he was from July to November Igoo. 

He was mentioned in Dispatches, July 29, 
rg0oz, and in August of that year was made 
Brevet Major. He received the Queen’s Medal 
with six clasps, and the King’s Medal with two 
clasps. 

Brigadier-General Lumley, C.B., writes (Oct. 7. 
1918) : 

He was my Adjutant for nearly four years, and was 
always distinguished by his industry and devotion to 
duty. His was not a character to lend itself to sensa- 
tional incidents. I had the greatest esteem and affection 
for him, and this was shared by all the officers of the 
ist and 2nd Battalions, with both of which he served. 
While Station Staff Officer at Utrecht during the South 
African War, he took so much pains to trace the oxen of 
the surrendered Boers who were living in the town, that 
at the end of the war they asked for permission to present 
him with a testimonial of their esteem. This was a 
great tribute to his work, as he had never made any 
attempt to hold any communication with them beyond 
the strictest official ones. 


In presenting him with the testimonial mentioned 
by General Lumley, the Burghers gave him a pair 
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of sleeve-links made of Kruger half-sovereigns. 
The following is a copy of the testimonial : 


Utrecht, June 12, 1902, 
Captain H. Storr, 
Station Staff Officer, 
Utrecht. 


Sir,—We, the undersigned burghers of the Town and 
District of Utrecht, on the eve of our departure to our 
different homes and occupations, cannot leave without 
expressing to you our grateful feelings of the many 
kindnesses and considerations shown by you to us. 

We know that you have, in your capacity as Adjutant 
and Station Staff Officer to your Regiment, many 
duties to perform which take up much of your time, and 
notwithstanding all these duties you have also always 
found time to assist and advise us in our manifold 
difficulties and grievances. these many acts of kind- 
ness done towards us by you, we can assure you are 
fully appreciated by all of us. 

As a token of our thankfulness, we beg you to accept 
the accompanying small souvenir, which we trust will 
always remind you of your well-wishers. 

In conclusion, we wish you all success in your future 
career. 

We are your obedient servants, 


(Signed by 54 burghers.) 


Further testimony to his work in South Africa 
is borne by General A. W. Hill, C.B., in a letter to 
Colonel Storr’s father (September 8, 1918) he writes: 


As regards the services of your late son during the 
S. African War, there was, up to almost the last 
monent of our departure from Woolwich, some doubt 
as to his being able to accompany us. Happily it 
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was dispelled, and for reasons which I deemed sufficient 
I appointed him ‘ officer in charge of the Machine Gun,’ 
a more or less independent though responsible post, 
with possibilities for individual initiative, it was thought. 
Events, however, seemed to give little scope for its useful- 
ness, aS we were generally attacking onopen ground, and 
the gun was a cumbrous weapon on wheels ; for example, 
at Spion Kop it was not able to negotiate the hill, and 
had to stay behind. I can safely state, however, that 
no opportunity was missed in bringing it into useful 
action during your son’s charge thereof. 

Subsequently, when I had to select a new Adjutant, I 
considered it a great and good fortune to find him willing 
to take over the post, and I have ever felt grateful to 
him for his willing, loyal, and dutiful discharge of the 
work. 

Of the many duties falling to the lot of a commanding 
officer I consider none more important than a thorough 
knowledge of the characters and abilities of the officers 
of his unit, so as to be able to select the right man for any 
vacant post. I know no officer with fewer faults than 
your late son, who also possessed many of the very 
finest qualities for the first-class officer that he was. 

If I, his old commanding officer, were asked to 
suggest his epitaph it would be: 


He was— 
H.—Honest . 
S.—Self-reliant. 
T.—Thorough. 
O.—Obedient. 
heeled 
R.—Resolute. 


The Army and the country have sustained a great 
loss by his untimely demise. 


III 
BORDON 


THE point has now been reached when, as the 
editor of this memoir, I may venture to relate 
some reminiscences of my own which his death 
brings back vividly to my mind, in the hope that 
they. will illustrate the strong appeal which his life 
and character made to the men of his generation. 
The first time I met him was at the Mechanics 
Hall, Nottingham, at one of the annual meetings 
of the Church of England Men’s Society, in rgo9. 
A tall, manly figure rose to speak on the subject 
of Missions and the Edinburgh Conference, which 
was shortly to be held. His deliberate, carefully- 
chosen, downright and direct language arrested 
the attention of the audience, who on a hot after- 
noon were getting sleepy. No doubt was left as 
to what he was driving at; he obviously said 
what he meant and meant what he said. I inquired 
who he was, but on that occasion we did not meet. 
Nearly a year passed before I saw him again. 
It was in the autumn of 1910 on a Sunday evening. 
His regiment, the znd Middlesex, crossed over 
from the Channel Isles and arrived at Bordon, 
12 
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where I was then stationed. That very afternoon, 
though he must have been tired with the journey, 
and though there must have been a hundred and 
one things to see to on arrival, and there were 
plenty of valid excuses for not going to church, 
I found him standing at the church door to waylay 
me as I went in to Evensong. ‘I amamember of 
the C.E.M.S. Can-I help you in any way?’ he 
asked. I recognised him at once and asked him 
to read the lessons. And he did read the lessons. 
It was real reading and they were real ‘ lessons.’ 
He made them live and he drove them home. Later 
on I learnt one of the secrets of his impressiveness 
at the lectern. No doubt it was mainly due to his 
impressive, virile personality, but it was also due 
to the care with which he studied beforehand the 
passages of Scripture he was about to read at 
Divine Service. He possessed a copy of the Inter- 
linear Bible, which enables the reader to see at a 
glance the variations between the Authorised and 
the Revised Versions. If the meaning of a verse 
was obscured by the A.V. he did not scruple to 
read it in the rendering of the R.V. I have known 
people to attend church, and to take their friends 
there, with the express purpose of hearing Colonel 
Storr read the lessons. 

He came back to supper with me that first 
Sunday night, and often afterwards he came to 
meals, always a welcome visitor. Our friendship, 
begun that night, continued to the day of his death. 

Soon after his arrival he consented to act as 
churchwarden, and volunteered also to take a 
class of elder boys in the Sunday-school. He 
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had a regimental branch of the C.E.M.S. which 
he had himself organised and used to run. But he 
always found time to attend the weekly meetings 
of the Garrison branch on Tuesday evenings and 
the prayer meeting on Saturday evenings. He was 
precise on the question of punctuality. Five 
minutes before the time he was there, and he 
expected and insisted that the meeting should 
begin at the advertised hour. Missionary Study 
Circles were held from time to time in connexion 
with the C.E.M.S., and, sometimes as student, 
sometimes as leader, he was invariably present. 
His downright manner in putting first things 
first sometimes won him deep respect and was the 
beginning of a new friendship. This was the case 
on one occasion when he happened to be dining 
at the General’s house. During dinner he had 
been more or less a silent listener to the conversation. 
It turned eventually to the subject of attendance 
at the Holy Communion. Someone let fall the 
remark, how difficult it was to attend early service 
on a Sunday morning. ‘ Why don’t you get up 
earlier?’ said Major Storr in a deep, solemn voice, 
creating an impression which probably none who 
heard will forget. In one short sentence he had 
diagnosed the seat of the trouble and prescribed 
the remedy. What more was there to be said ? 
After he had been at Bordon for nearly eighteen 
months he administered to me a shock. It was 
at the Christmas-tree party of his regiment. He 
took me behind a screen, and in that solemn manner 
of his he said, ‘ You’ll have to get another church- 
warden.’ I began to rack my brain as to what 
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I could have done to offend him—the least touchy 
of men—when he explained the reason. He had 
been asked to undertake the vacant post of Lay | 
Secretary to the C.E.M.S. My feelings were mixed. — 
I knew I could never replace him as a fellow worker, 
and I knew his loss would be felt in the regiment 
and in the Army, but at the same time I recognised 
that in him the C.E.M.S. would have a stimulating 
personality and an organiser such as they could 
hardly find elsewhere. I also felt that he had 
weighed up the pros and cons and had reached 
a decision which must be right. 

Later on he confided to me how the appoint- 
ment had come to him, leaving no question that 
he was being called by God to take it up and he 
could not refuse. When the vacancy became 
known to the Council of the Society, of which he 
was a member, he at first felt impelled to volunteer 
for the post. A sermon at Westminster Abbey to 
the members of the C.E.M.S. brought him almost 
to the point of offering. Then he decided to sleep on 
it and pray over it, and receiving no definite indica- 
tion he put the matter entirely out of hismind. But 
when the offer came from the Council without any 
suggestion or hint from him, he felt the course was 
clear and acceptance inevitable. 

At length the final Sunday arrived, his last 
Sunday as a soldier. During the previous week 
I asked him whether he would preach at Church 
Parade and give a farewell message to his men. 
‘ You have asked a big thing,’ he said. ‘I will give 
you my answer to-morrow.’ I saw him on the 
morrow, and his laconic remark was, ‘ I’ll do it.’ 
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‘Will you also preach at Evensong?’ I asked. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ I’ll do that, too.’ 

. I remember that Sunday well. The Com- 
manding Officer was away and he commanded the 
regiment. The General and the other commanding 
officers were away, so he was in charge of the 
garrison. One more office—that of chaplain—was 
but a light thing to take on; but Major Storr did 
not take that view of it. To him it was a sacred 
privilege and opportunity. He marched to church 
at the head of his men, sat with them during the 
service, and during the hymn before the sermon 
calmly mounted the pulpit. There was nothing 
to betray the consciousness that he was present 
(as he must have thought at the time) at his last 
Church Parade as a soldier, or the inward wrench 
at leaving the men he had loved and served with 
during so many years at home and on the South 
African veld. It was a calm, dignified, measured 
address, and it began with the words, ‘ My brothers.’ 
There was a stillness that we all felt while he told 
us some of the causes which had led up to the 
momentous step. 


You will pardon, nay you will expect, a few words of 
personal explanation as to why Iam leaving you. Some 
of you have said, and others have felt, that Iam making 
a mistake in leaving my regiment which requires my 
experience and where I can exercise an influence. Two 
reasons may be urged to justify it, the first the least 
important. By remaining I could perhaps influence 
in some degree 750 men. By accepting my new appoint- 
ment I widen my scope, and may be privileged to 
influence some 113,000 men—and who can say to what 
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numbers the C.E.M.S. may yet grow? A man has but 
one life to live, and it is the duty of every one to lay out 
that life to the best advantage. But the all-important 
reason is, I feel that God is calling me. 


Then followed five ‘coincidences’ you may call 
them ; but I do not so regard them. 

1. That he had felt he ought to volunteer for 
the post after the news of Captain Watson’s im- 
pending retirement had become known. But the 
idea had been put aside as foolish. 

2. That he had been approached by the C.E.M.S. 
as to whether he would entertain the proposal 
if made to him. 

3. That the offer when made was unanimous, 
and had behind it the expressed wish of the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

4. That while on a visit to Birmingham a man 
—almost a stranger—discussing Captain Watson’s 
retirement, had said, ‘ You ought to succeed him.’ 

5. That a man in Bordon, the day Captain 
Watson’s retirement was made known, had said 
to his wife, ‘ This is going to affect Major Storr.’ 

Then came his last message to his comrades. 
He gave a succinct and carefully worded summary 
of the faith by which he lived: Man’s creation 
in the Divine image, his fall, his redemption by 
the Cross, the power of the Spirit. 


As I look down on your faces, healthy and strong 
with young manhood, I cannot help wondering what 
a power you would be if you were all soldiers of the 
King of kings. And what does that involve? Not 
‘giving up.’ It is a privilege, not a deprivation, to 
surrender anything for Him. It involves believing 
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in the heart and confessing with the lips that Jesus 1s 
Lord. It may involve giving up evenings at the can- 
teen, betting and gambling, certain friendships, but the 
sacrifice will bring its own compensations. For one 
thing it will bring Joy into your lives. The secret of 
Joy is disclosed in the spelling of the word, J-O-Y: 
Jesus first, Others next, Yourself last. ‘See, I have 
set before you life and death; therefore choose life.’ 
_ ‘Choose ye this day ’—not to-morrow, not next year, 
_ not ten years hence, but to-day—‘ whom ye will serve.’ 


That is the substance of his address, written 
down afterwards from memory. It gives but a 
faint glimpse of the occasion—a soldier in uniform 
in the pulpit addressing a congregation of soldiers. 

The soldiers flocked to hear him again in the 
evening, and married officers and men brought 
their wives. The sermon was in connexion with 
the Church Missionary Thankoffering Week, and 
the text was I Chron. xxix. 9: ‘ Then the people 
rejoiced, for that they offered willingly, because 
with perfect heart they offered willingly to the 
Lord. 

On this occasion he was vested in cassock and 
surplice. He quoted some telling facts and figures 
to point our study to the world which knows not 
God, and then pleaded for a more methodical 
support of Foreign Missions—for system in prayer, 
study, and giving. One sentence might stand for 
the motto of his own life: ‘ If we are unmethodical 
we tend to become casual.’ 

Those who knew his private life are aware 
that he was himself all that he pleaded for in 
that sermon. He made a point of reading The 
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East and the West every quarter, The Church 
Missionary Review every month. He read all 
the nine bulky volumes of the Report of the World 
Missionary Conference. He read the latest news 
from the mission field as keenly as he followed 
the news in the daily paper; and what he studied 
he also prayed for, and generously supported 
according to his means. 

A significant incident occurred at the time 
of his departure from the regiment. His company 
subscribed together to make him a parting gift. 
Hearing of this, a deserter managed from his 
hiding-place to send a contribution in token of 
his respect and regard for his company commander. 

There were some friends of Colonel Storr who 
held the opinion that such traits as he possessed 
were wasted in a mere layman, and they urged him 
to be ordained. But such a view shows a failure 
to grasp the whole spirit of his vocation, and to 
understand why he renounced his career in the 
Army and dedicated his powers to the C.E.M.S. 
He had a real belief in the priesthood of the laity. 
Had he felt called to the ministry the Church 
would have gained much, but she would have lost 
more. The ‘dog-collar’ conception of ministry 
was the very thing he was up against. Asa layman 
he lived, and as a layman he died. His life and 
death are in consequence all the more significant ; 
and the mark he has left upon his generation is all 
the more indelible. To parody the words of an 
old song, Cannot the laity be Christian men too ? 

Shortly after he left Bordon, he and my wife 


‘That expression ‘ up against ’ was a favourite one with him, 
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and I were asked to conduct a missionary mission 
in one of the towns in Winchester diocese. He was 
the special missioner for the men of the congre- 
gation, and received the Bishop’s permission to 
preach in church, a permission which had already 
been freely given when he preached at Bordon. 
On a preparatory visit which I paid to the town 
the Vicar anxiously inquired whether Major Storr’s 
churchmanship was sound? As regards his views 
it would be difficult to label him. Certainly no 
party phrase would sum him up. He was in 
sympathy with all work for Christ’s cause wherever 
found. During the course of the mission he gave 
a series of lectures in church on various portions 
of the field, which bore witness to the deep study 
and careful preparation which he had expended 
upon them. 

Later on we conducted another missionary 
mission in one of the smaller towns in the diocese, 
which he motored all the way from London to attend. 

During the period which elapsed between his 
leaving Bordon and the outbreak of the war he 
often re-visited the Camp, when he usually stayed 
with Brig.-General (now Major-General) H. J. S. 
Landon, C.B., who was a great friend of his. On 
these occasions it was an understood thing that 
he would read the lessons. The opinion which 
General Landon held of him finds expression in 
his own words in a letter which he wrote to the 
Archbishop of York as President of the C.E.M.S., 
at the time Major Storr was leaving Bordon : 


Few are aware how much Major Storr is giving up 
in cutting short his career in the Army, in which his 
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prospects are so good, to undertake what to him is a 
call which he is unable to resist. I cannot tell you how 
greatly I have been impressed by his devotion to his 
convictions, and what a loss I consider he is to the Army 
in general, and to his regiment in particular. Not only 
will he be missed as a fine soldier, but his splendidly 
strong and earnest example and good influence will be 
lost. 


So indeed it seemed at the time. But the day 
was not long in coming when the Army, and 
eventually the Middlesex Regiment, were destined 
again to enjoy the benefit of his example and 
influence. 

Colonel Storr had seen a short period of service 
at Bordon previous to the one described in this 
chapter. It was on that occasion that he made 
one of his most treasured friendships, with the 
Rev. H. W. Blackburne, D.S.O., M.C. (now Assistant 
Chaplain General, First Army), who was then the 
chaplain in charge. 


I first met Major Storr, as he then was [writes Mr. 
Blackburne, October 8, 1918], at Bordon Camp in the 
summer of 1906, and quite apart from the fact that he 
took a keen interest in all our services and helped us 
enormously in our branch of the C.E.M.S., we soon 
became firm friends. He was always a silent man, but 
when he said anything it was always to the point. 

He was a keen soldier, and his General several 
times spoke warmly to me of his efficiency. There are 
many subalterns and soldiers in the Army who owe 
everything to him, for his interest in them revealed 
itself when they were in great difficulties, and financial 
help of a very considerable nature was always forth- 
coming when any of his subalterns were in distress. His 
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silent manner was sometimes misunderstood, but those 
who knew him well realised that he had a heart of gold. 

I went to stop with him when his company was at 
Alderney, and then it was possible to see what a keen 
interest he took in the comfort and welfare, bodily and 
spiritual, of his men. 

His keenness on his profession made him a terror 
to the lazy and the incompetent, but no officer or man 
under his command who tried to do his work conscien- 
tiously was unnoticed. 

Few know what a real sacrifice it was that he made 
when he left the Army and became Lay Secretary of 
the C.E.M.S. His General knew, for he told me that 
he was sacrificing a career of great promise. He never 
spoke to me of this. but the wrench was very great. He 
loved the Army, and he loved his regiment. 

Several times I have heard him speak at public 
meetings. He was not a fluent or even, in the popular 
sense of the word, an attractive speaker; but every- 
thing he said was well thought out and well worth 
listening to. 

It was through his instrumentality that I was sent 
to India as travelling secretary for the C.E.M.S., to | 
finish the work that the Rev. H. St. J. S. Woollcombe 
was unable to do on account of health. All the details 
of the tour were worked out by him: no detail was 
omitted. So far as the plans of the tour were concerned, 
everything went like clockwork. Of course he saw me 
off, and of course he met me on my return; and it was 
the greatest help to me to feel all through the tour that 
he was behind me. 

I can honestly say that he was the best and truest 
friend I have ever had. 


IV 
C.E.M.S. 


WHEN, in 1912, Colonel Storr took up his duties 
as Lay Secretary of the Church of England Men’s 
Society, he had as his colleague the Rev. E. Gordon 
Savile, the Hon. Clerical Secretary of the Society 
who contributes the following reminiscences : 


Colonel (then Major) Storr first came into touch 
with the C.E.M.S. Headquarters when he was quartered 
in the island of Alderney with the Middlesex Regiment. 
In May 1910 he invited me to come over and visit the 
branch, and I spent a delightful three days there with 
them. He had grasped the essentials of our movement, 
and his branch was filled with a very keen spirit, and 
its members were setting a right good example. Prayer 
and Bible Study took a prominent place, and the social 
side of its work consisted in a club open every night 
for members and others. Many civilians came under 
the influence of the branch and club, and CEM.S. 
was a powerful factor in the life of the island. This 
visit led to his becoming a member of the Council and 
Executive at Headquarters, and, in spite of the long 
journey involved, he was one of the most regular 
attendants. He was always very keen for the moral of 
the regiment, and tried to raise it to the highest pitch. 
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One thing troubled him long. In the old Army 
there was a bad tradition in regard to Christmas Day ; 
for, after Church parade, the day was largely given over 
to drinking, and by night the conditions were a disgrace 
to one of the holiest days of the Christian year. With 
the help of the branch, Major Storr set himself to 
organise a Christmas evening that would afford thorough 
enjoyment to all, without consequent headaches and 
regret. The first year he had to push the scheme through 
in the face of much opposition, and rival shows were 
held. He was determined that his party should not 
fail, and the excellent tea, games, and competitions 
that followed it were the talk of the regiment for many 
days after. The next year more men joined him in 
organising the entertainment, and by the third Christmas 
the new order had won its way, and only a few old 
stagers stood out. This achievement showed how 
easily old bad traditions can be abolished if bravely 
challenged, and if combated with positive action, and 
not merely with negative criticism. 

In June r91r the Men’s Society suffered a great 
loss by the resignation of Captain Watson, who had been 
its Lay Secretary from very early days. The choice 
of a successor was a very difficult one for the Council, 
because the movement was still young and had yet to 
win its spurs, and the lead given to it by its chief officials 
at headquarters was of paramount importance to its 
future. After very careful consideration the Executive 
advised that, in its opinion, there was no man who could 
fill the position better than Major Storr; but the Council, 
in making the recommendation, fully realised how great 
a sacrifice they would be asking of such a keen soldier. 
In talking this proposal over with Major Storr I quickly 
understood how much we were asking of him. His 
heart was in the Army, and especially in his regiment, 
and, like every keen soldier, his secret wish had been that 
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some day he might command his battalion. And all 
this had to be given up if he accepted the Council’s 
offer. Prayer was the mainspring of his life, and in 
this matter, as in all else, he sought to find out what 
was God’s will for him, and was gradually led to feel that 
the sacrifice should be made. Once the decision was 
taken there was no looking back, and though at first 
he felt keenly the change from active work to an office 
desk, yet he never complained, but in this, as in all else, 
acted from a sense of soldierly duty. 

A new departure was made in the Men’s Magazine, 
and he began to contribute the delightful and unique 
series of stories which set forth in popular form the 
aims and hopes of the Society. The greater number 
of these are incorporated with this volume, and will 
speak for themselves.1 Here, therefore, it must suffice 
to say that the Society owes to Storr a great debt for 
commending its work in a way that made it understood 
by the simplest. 

In pre-war days the Society was very anxious to 
proclaim and make practical ‘ the Gospel of Fellowship.’ 
To this end it had established committees in all large 
areas for organising a welcome to stranger Churchmen 
who came into its district. Such committees were of 
special use in recommending lodgings to those who 
needed them, and; in the case of young men, in intro- 
ducing them at once to their fellow Churchmen and 
clergy. Such work was often deeply appreciated, and 
we recall the comment of the postmaster of a large 
country town, who said, ‘ During the last twenty years 
I have had scores of young men through my hands, and 
I want to say that if the Church can get hold of them 
within three weeks of their arriving fresh in the town 
she will probably keep them as long as they remain, but 
if she only discovers them six months after their arrival 

1 See Appendix I., p. 66. 
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it will be too late, for by that time they will have made 
their friends for good or ill.’ Thiswork appealed strongly 
to Major Storr and he sought to develop it. 

On one occasion he talked to the waiter on a restaurant 
car and learned that it was often difficult for them to 
find lodgings when sent on journeys off their regular 
track. The waiter described the predicaments in 
which he had sometimes found himself, and Storr came 
back to the office keen to do what he could to help them. 
Within a few days he had interviewed the superin- 
tendents of the leading lines, and the result was 
the issue of a notice to over 300 of our federation 
secretaries, containing a list of lodgings in eleven 
important towns on the Great Western Railway’s 
system, at which members of the dining-car staff were 
likely to be able to find lodgings which they could depend 
upon as respectable. 

Upon coming to London the first question for 
Major Storr to settle was where he should live, and at 
an early date he took up his residence at the Cavendish 
Club. Nowadays, when everything is in the melting-pot 
and every one is out for new experiments, it would 
not be so surprising to hear of an attempt to start a 
West End Club on definite Christian principles. But 
in those pre-war days it was an exciting adventure. 
Clubland is pre-eminently selfish ; its purpose is to serve 
the comfort of members, and this done, no more is 
expected. Under the chairmanship of the Duke of 
Devonshire the Cavendish Club was founded to give 
members all that they would gain elsewhere, but at 
the same time to ask them to give some personal service 
in return for the welfare of the community. 

Into all the details of this scheme Major Storr threw 
himself with energy, and served on the house committee 
from the outset. On one part of the scheme he was 
specially keen. The club had a beautiful chapel, 
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and here it was hoped that members would find the 
spiritual inspiration for persevering in their life of 
service. In this chapel he often read the lessons, led 
the prayers, and sometimes gave the address, and in 
Lent conducted a service for the Club servants. There 
are not many who helped to realise the ideal of the 
Club more than he did. 

In looking back it seems strange to realise that he 
only held the post of Lay Secretary for two years and 
three months before war broke out. He identified him- 
self with our movement so immediately, and proved 
so active a worker and so wise an adviser, that the 
time appears to be far longer. Many branches and 
federations were visited by him, and the audience was 
always impressed by his addresses. He spoke from con- 
viction, and though not fluent or flowery, he talked 
sound common sense, and always succeeded in making 
his ideals eminently practical. Men went away from 
his meetings feeling that they had had a Vision of a 
higher and better life revealed to them, and had been 
shown at least some small way in which they could 
help personally to realise it. 

No cause was nearer his heart than Missionary 
endeavour. The hope of a world that had become the 
Kingdom of Christ was an inspiration to him, and he 
had many ideas about the Men’s Society taking a lead- 
ing part in this great Adventure. Ifthe war had not 
broken out, this side of our work would have been largely 
developed. In spite of the visions that he had for the 
Society, he was no visionary, but was always anxious 
to mark the next step possible and then to advise it, 
having first assured himself that it was a step in the 
direction of his ideal. 

Many a man of the quiet force of character that 
possessed Major Storr would have found it hard to fit 
into an organised staff whose members had long and 
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loyal services behind them, while he was a new-comer. 
But the tact that he showed assured his position at 
once, and every member gave him loyal obedience and 
acknowledged not only his right, but also his power to 
lead them. The grief which we all felt at his death 
was the sincerest tribute to the position which he had 
won. 

The hours which were not given to the C.E.M.S. he 
gave ungrudgingly to the service of others, and he 
took particular interest in a boys’ club in South London. 
August 1914 found him camping out with them, and 
from this form of holiday-making he was recalled to 
duty. At first he acted as Embarkation officer at 
Southampton, and afterwards went out to France, 
where most of the following four years were spent. Of 
this time a record is given elsewhere in this book, and 
here we need only record his interest in and contribution 
to the C.E.M.S. 

Two special points he laboured to establish. One, 
that men on active service should be linked in increasing 
numbers with the Men’s Society, and for this end he 
invented for us the two schemes of Temporary Branches 
and Temporary Membership ; and he also took a keen 
interest in the War Roll, all of which have added 
thousands of men to our Society, and have helped them 
to give a loyal allegiance to Christ their Master in the 
midst of strange surroundings. The other point he 
pressed ardently was that the men who were discharged 
should receive a real welcome from the Church at home, 
and be imbued at once with the sense of comradeship 
in it. He wrote one of his delightful stories—entitled 
‘Caleb Sparkes ’4—+to illustrate this point, and it has 
had a wide circulation. Shortly before his death, while 
at home recovering from wounds, he also wrote ‘ The 
Machinery of Church Man-Power,’? which brought 


1 See Appendix Ii, p: 83. aU lbUd, Deok. 
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together all the separate methods for winning and 
using the allegiance of men. 

The loss of such a man to the Men’s Society is 
terrible, but we have to remember that God buries His 
workers but carries on His work, and that it remains 
for us to see that the high ideals that inspired Storr. 
shall also inspire the staff and Society that he loved so 
well. He will ever be remembered as one who gave 
ungrudgingly of his best, and the Men’s Society is 
proud to record his name among the chieftains. 


Colonel Storr often used to speak of a friend 
whom he met in his C.E.M.S. days, and that was 
Mr. (now the Rev.) A. G. Fraser, Principal of 
Trinity College, Kandy. Mr. Fraser had been 
prominent as a C.M.S. missionary in Uganda and 
Ceylon for many years before he took Holy Orders, 
and when Colonel Storr came in contact with him 
he was still a layman. He appeared to Colonel 
Storr to represent the mind of the lay Churchman, 
and that was one of the reasons which attracted 
him to Mr. Fraser. He would have liked to have 
had him as chaplain to his battalion had he not 
been required for other work in the B.E.F. That 
the attraction was mutual we have the evidence 
of Mr. Fraser himself, who writes (October 6, 1918) : 


The first time I met him was at a week-end party of 
the Far and Near Club! at Folkestone, organised by 


1 The Far and Near Club was an association of laymen in- 
terested in the work of Foreign Missions. They used to organise 
dinners at a London hotel, at which some leading missionary 
would speak. The Mr. Lunt referred to is Mr. (now Lieutenant) 
T. R. W. Lunt, formerly Lay Secretary of the C.M.S., who was 
wounded as an artillery officer in France. 
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Lunt. Since then I have seen him frequently at these 
gatherings, or at the Cavendish Club, of which he was 
one of the early members. 

His genial kindliness first attracted me, and that the 
first time I saw him. I was seedy and overworked, 
and he took me for a motor drive the first day he knew 
me. I did not see him for months after that, when I 
met him casually in the Club. He then asked me about 
some circular letter which I had sent to some friends, 
and asked me if he might have a copy of my future ones, 
since he wanted to keep in touch with my work, as 
he prayed for it and me every day, and had done all 
these months! Well, you could not help being bowled 
out by a fellow who did that, for he was not a pietistic 
freak, but a fine strong man. He came to me later 
when asked to take up the Laymen’s Movement, and 
we were in close touch after that, but never saw much 
of each other, as I was always abroad. Only he was 
easily known, for he was such a humble, quiet living, 
strong fellow. You could bank on him every time. 
He really cared for the Kingdom of God, and as such 
he considered problems far beyond the vision of your 
ordinary politician. He got to know about race ques- 
tions, national movements, wage questions, the relations 
of employer and labourer. All these things he studied 
with keen interest, because he was growing into the 
Mind of the Master. His intellect was being made big, 
it struck me, by contact with the biggest Intellect and 
greatest Love of all. 


Mr. Fraser has hit upon one of the most notable 
traits in Colonel Storr’s character when he says 
of him, ‘ You could bank on him every time.’ 
Having put his hand to the plough he never looked 
back. It was part of his inspiring influence that 
he expected others to be equally reliable, and, 
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knowing it, they instinctively put forth all their 
strength so as not to disappoint him. 

His interest in, and deep acquaintance with, 
social questions, which Mr. Fraser also mentions, 
comes out in every sentence in the addresses which 
he delivered at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.1 

There were two projects in which Colonel Storr 
played a prominent part. One was a ‘ Missionary 
School ’ for officers, which met annually at a London 
hotel for the discussion of missionary problems, 
and for training in the conduct of missionary 
study circles. They were held under the auspices 
of the Army and Navy Missionary Union and were 
organised by Lieut.-Colonel P. E. Lewis, R.A. 
On these occasions Colonel Storr was in his element, 
and ‘let himself go,’ throwing aside all reserve, 
through the absorbing interest he took in the 
object of the gatherings. 

The other project was a Retreat for officers. 
In this scheme he was associated with the Rev. 
H. W. Blackburne. With reference to it the 
Dean of Lichfield writes (October 2, 1918) : 


In December 1913 I received a scrap of a note 
from him, merely saying, ‘I am bringing down Harry 
Blackburne to stay with you for the week-end.’ At 
that time a movement was being pushed to organise 
Retreats for members of the C.E.M.S. ihe two Harrys 
had made up their minds that there must be a Retreat 
for Army officers. And they came down here to compel 
me to promise to conduct it. Isay ‘compel’ advisedly : 
for you know both the men and their invincible per- 
sistence! I was more than reluctant about attempting 


1 See Appendix III., p. 110: 
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any such task. But it goes without saying that 
eventually they carried their way. The Retreat was 
held in Easter Week, 1914, at Bishopthorpe, the 
Archbishop of York’s house. It was a very happy 
time. 

To Colonel Storr it was more than a happy time. 
It was a spiritual turning-point. Two years after- 
wards, when we were walking together one Sunday 
night at Busnes, near Béthune, in France, I alluded 
to the change which I had noticed in his views 
of the Faith, and he acknowledged that it was so, 
and told me that he had been given quite a new 
vision of it at the Bishopthorpe Retreat. He 
added that he had endeavoured in ‘ The Return 
of Caleb Sparkes’ + to pass on some of the new 
ideas he had then received. The ‘four Alls’ and 
the ‘ five distinctive marks’ of the Church, in par- 
ticular, rang in his ears ever after. For his own 
exposition of them the reader is referred to the 
above article. It was characteristic of him that 
he wrote afterwards to the conductor of the 
Retreat to acknowledge his indebtedness. 


1 See Appendix I., p. 83. 
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FRANCE 


WHEN war was declared in August 1914 he was 
in a summer camp, with a crowd of boys from 
Battersea. He at once rushed off to report as an 
officer of the Reserve. And he was sent as an 
Embarkation officer to Southampton. We have 
a glimpse of his life there in a letter which he wrote 
to the Dean of Lichfield, dated August 25, which 
is typical of his view of work v. rest. 


We have been very busy for a fortnight or more 
{he writes], working day and night in two reliefs, but 
since Sunday evening have had nothing to do. While 
one is glad of a day’s rest, I hope it will not go on too 
long, as it is worse than having too much to do. As 
soon as they can make up their minds to send this other 
Division, I hope we shall get going again... . 

I hope I may be able to get a job in K.’s new Army 
before long, as I should prefer that to this billet, but 
I do not know how long I am likely to be here: I expect 
for some little time. 


Towards the end of the year he went out to the 
front as second in command of the 4th Middlesex 
Regiment. In January 1915 he was invalided 
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home, from influenza. When he had more or less 
recovered, he had about six weeks at Chatham, 
teaching the young officers of the four battalions 
in the Brigade there, in turn, a week at a time. 

In the summer of that year he was engaged 
in what was in some ways probably the greatest 
work that he did during the war. He was in 
command of an Officers’ Training Camp at Fort 
Darland, Chatham. It was the first experiment 
for the special training of young officers, before 
the Cadet Corps were started, and was originated 
by the General at Chatham. At first Major Storr 
had under his charge one hundred and fifty, from 
thirteen special battalions, coming in at the rate of 
twenty a week for a six weeks’ course of instruction. 
He had a staff of four captains and about a dozen 
non-commissioned officers. He wrote about it 
afterwards : 

It was strenuous—we worked from 7 A.M. to 7.30 
P.M., with night work twice a week—but useful, and 
a fine job. . . . We had them all in camp, not allowed 
out of camp except on Saturday afternoon and Sunday ; 
tired, and glad to be in bed by ten every night, and 
under rigid discipline all day. 

After a time the scheme was modified; and 
he had fifty young officers under him—with one 
officer to help him—for the first month of their 
soldiering : each officer taking twenty-five of them 
for instruction continuously for a fortnight. He 
wrote about this plan: 

It will be pretty strenuous . . . but in some ways it 
will be a better job, and give one better chances than 
my present job of the oversight of 150. 
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His influence in this camp was wonderful. One 
young officer who was at it wrote to the Dean of 
Lichfield after Colonel Storr’s death : 


Ever since I first met him he had shown me the 
greatest kindness ; and as time went on I had learned 
more and more to look to him for help and guidance. 
He was more than a friend, almost more than a father, 
to me. 

Of the work which he accomplished during 
this period when he was nominally undergoing a 
rest cure, between one period of fighting and another, 
it may be said that it was unostentatious, but very 
solid. 

Towards the end of October 1915 he was 
appointed to the command of the 18th Middlesex 
(Pioneers) Regiment, and he held that command 
until he was wounded on March 13, 1918. His 
battalion formed part of the 33rd Division, which 
was commanded by his old friend, Major-General 
H. J. S. Landon. It proceeded to France in the 
middle of November 1915. For the first six or 
seven months his battalion was billeted in various 
spots in the neighbourhood of Béthune, towards 
La Basse and Festubert, engaged in road-making 
and trench-digging. In that locality, at that 
time of the year, the mud of Flanders was at its 
worst ; but under the inspiration of Colonel Storr 
and his officers, the Pioneers—many of them old 
men of fifty and over—literally did yeoman’s service 
in converting morasses into more or less solid 
tracks, and water-logged ditches into habitable 
trenches. In July of that year (1916) his battalion 
was transferred from the First to the Fourth Army, 
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and took part in the fighting in the Somme area 
during the remainder of 1916 and the spring of 
1917.1 During this period he had as his second 
in command, successively, Major (now Brigadier- 
General) R. B. Worgan, D.S.O., and Major (now 
Lieut.-Colonel) P. D. Ionides, D.S.O. 

Colonel Ionides by a happy coincidence had 
been at Harrow with him, but not in the same 
house, and in those days they had not been brought 
into touch with each other. Soldiering together 
they became great friends. He writes as follows 
of his former schoolfellow and commanding officer : 


In these days the measure of Harry Storr’s work for 
his country and for the good of humanity cannot be set 
forth in ordinary terms. To say that he commanded 
a brigade on several occasions, and would undoubtedly 
have become a brigadier-general, that he was beloved 
by his men, is to leave too much unsaid. 

The war is one long tale of such heroism and devotion ; 
the Daily Press teams with glowing accounts of it. 
Superlatives are exhausted. A recital of his achieve- 
ments, great as they were, would read like many another, 
whereas he towered head and shoulders above his 
fellow men. 

He was an amazing good soldier, a magnificent 
disciplinarian, and the kindliest creature imaginable ; 
but with it all and beyond, there was about him an 
indefinable quality of greatness, the influence of which 
was felt and recognised by every one who served under 
him. By his example and this attribute of greatness 
he made better men of us all: ordered our lives on better 


1 The last portion of his career in France was in the Ypres 
salient. 
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lines, and made us resolve on higher standards of life. 
In many he inspired religious thoughtfulness, and in 
all a desire for something better, however inarticulate. 

His battalion loved him and was proud of him: 
they were proud of their achievements under him. 
The comfort and good quarters, which his admirable 
administration invariably secured, were the envy of 
other units ; and men who had once been in the battalion 
desired ardently to return to it. 

He brought about an immense improvement in 
the quality and quantity of work generally done in 
the trenches. Dug-outs made by the battalion are 
spoken of with admiration to this day. The construc- 
tion of seven miles of trenches in twenty-one working 
days by the battalion, during the original fighting for 
High Wood in 1916, stands as an unbeaten record. The 
slab roads which he made near Ypres, during the advance 
to Passchendale in the autumn of 1917, withstood all 
traffic where others failed. 

Examples might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
All that he did was marked by thoroughness, and he 
could not be prevailed upon to do hasty and inefficient 
work. 

Of the fighting qualities of his battalion it is recorded 
that M. Clemenceau asked that it might be paraded to 
receive his special thanks for its heroic defence of 
the line during the German attack in March 1918: 
a defence which beat off all attacks. 

He was the most lovable companion and friend. He 
made it a pleasure to serve under him, and indeed it 
was held to be a privilege. Tall and upright, with his 
soldierly bearing, his direct gaze which could be so 
stern or so kindly, his firm jaw and wonderfully sweet 
smile, who could ever forget him ? or, having known him, 
could fail to cherish the memory of him and the fine 
lessons he taught ? 
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He was more than our Colonel, who led us carefully 
and skilfully ; he was an Inspiration. 


Early in 1917 his services were awarded with 
the D.S.O. During the campaign he was mentioned 
five times in dispatches. 

As the editor of this Memoir happened to be 
one of the chaplains in Colonel Storr’s division, 
the ‘ we’ section of this narrative may be resumed 
at this point. We frequently met, and he showed 
the same practical interest in the spiritual and 
moral welfare of his men which had marked his 
previous career in the Army. He was never too 
absorbed in his duties and responsibilities as a 
soldier to remember his obligations as a Church- 
man. On the contrary, his religion was everything 
to him and made him the man he was. He knew 
that his battalion was aware that he was the Lay 
Secretary of the Church of England Men’s Society, 
but he was scrupulously on his guard lest any one 
should think that he was using his position of 
commanding officer to further his religious views. 
The consciousness of this possibility perhaps made 
him more reticent than he naturally would have 
been. There was never any doubt Whose he 
was and Whom he served, but it was rarely his 
habit to introduce the subject of religion. 

When it was impossible for a chaplain to conduct 
a service for the battalion, he stepped into the 
breach and took it himself. Such in particular 
was the case on Christmas Day, 1915, when he 
preached to his men in a farm-yard near Busnes, 
in the neighbourhood of Béthune, the old familiar 
hymns being sung to the accompaniment of the 
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lowing of oxen and the cackling of fowls. I am 
informed (for I had left the division before then) 
that he did the same again on Christmas Day, 1917, 
when his battalion was unexpectedly given a day 
“ off.’ He took services himself, in the largest 
room available, into which he could crowd only 
a quarter of the men at once. So he used a form of 
service, and filled the room four times in succession 
during the morning, repeating the same address 
on each occasion. 

Reference has been made in a previous chapter 
to his great friendship with the Rev. H. W. Black- 
burne. In January 1916 Mr. Blackburne, as 
Assistant Chaplain General of the First Army, 
came to visit the division at Béthune. Colonel 
Storr at that time was billeted in a village on the 
banks of the La Bassée canal, Le Preol by name, 
about three miles from Béthune. Besides his 
keen desire to see his old friend, Mr. Blackburne 
had a special object in paying him a visit. He 
was in communication with the headquarters of 
the C.E.M.S. to get them to establish some kind 
of temporary membership scheme for men on 
active service. They had a long walk together 
on the canal bank. 


The efforts that I had made [he writes, October 8, 
1918] had failed, and I wanted Colonel Storr to take it 
up. I remember that he was most enthusiastic about 
it, and wisely discarded some of my suggestions with 
regard to it. I believe I urged the giving of a badge, 
or the making of a new emblem, such as a ring. But 
he had a horror of the soldier’s passion for souvenir- 


hunting, and I am sure he was wise in turning these 
D 
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suggestions down. That very day he sketched out a 
scheme, and himself, I believe, drew up the card for 
temporary membership of the Society in its present form. 
Then, as always, he grasped at once at what was sound, 
and put his finger on any weak or unnecessary points. 

The scheme [adds Mr. Blackburne] has proved 
most satisfactory ; but no one who has not served as a 
chaplain with a brigade or in a division can ever fully 
realise how difficult it is to keep these schemes running. 
Continual casualties, constant changes of areas, and 
changes from Army to Army make any continuity of 
effort well-nigh impossible. 

We only met twice out in France, but I well remember 
that walk we took up and down the canal bank outside 
his headquarters. His General again and again spoke 
to me about him, and his work, he said, was always 
sound and uniformly good. 


Even in the stress and strain of warfare he 
found time to keep abreast of some of the literature 
of the times. He was very interested in the series 
of articles which the late Donald Hankey wrote 
in the Spectator under the nom de plume of ‘A 
Student in Arms,’ which his sister used to send 
out to him. 

In his attitude towards the officers and men 
under him, Colonel Storr was invariably just, and 
whenever necessary he championed their interests. 
As an illustration of this an officer told me the 
following story, which, though it has its amusing 
side, might, but for Colonel Storr’s intervention, 
have had its serious side also. This officer was 
at work in an office or a dug-out when someone 
clad in a mackintosh and showing no badges of 
rank came in and began asking him questions. 
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The officer was absorbed in his task and resented 
interruption. He barely looked up at the visitor, 
and told him in forcible, if figurative, language to 
go to a warm place. He was horrified to learn 
‘that the visitor was a General, and one of some 
repute. Of course, he was reported to the Com- 
manding Officer, and fully expected that the warm 
time was now to be his own lot. But his Com- 
manding Officer manfully took his side and explained 
that there was nothing to indicate the rank of the 
interrogator, and nothing further was heard of 
the matter. This incident won the heart of the 
young officer to him for ever, and probably in his 
opinion there is no commanding officer in the 
Army to compare with Colonel Storr. 

He displayed a marvellous tenacity, patience, 
and self-sacrifice in helping men who had got into 
trouble of any kind. No rebuffs or disappointments 
could shake him off when once he had set himself 
to see the thing through. 

The last time I saw Colonel Storr was on Sunday, 
February 17, 1918, at Wizernes, where his division 
was in rest. The previous Thursday he and Major 
W. H. Coles, his second in command, rode over to 
call on me at St. Omer, a distance of three or four 
miles. We then arranged that I should go over 
on Sunday and conduct an evening service for 
his men. On that Sunday evening we had tea 
together in his mess, which was a room in the 
basement of a chateau a mile and a half from 
Wizernes. After tea we smoked a pipe, discussed 


1 Vide Chap. III., p. 21, for what Rev. H. W. Blackburne has 
said about this trait in his character. 
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old times, and inquired after mutual friends. He 
was particularly interested just then in ‘ The 
Church in the Furnace,’ and his scheme for cir- 
culating Mr. Studdert-Kennedy’s chapter as a 
special pamphlet. We then strolled off to church, 
and Major Coles came with us. The service was 
held in a schoolroom, where we found some thirty 
or forty soldiers awaiting us. There was a disused 
altar in the room, belonging to some French church. 
The desks were pushed aside and the forms arranged 
as pews for the congregation. The service was 
Evensong, and hymns and chants were sung un- 
accompanied by any musicalinstrument. Of course, 
Colonel Storr read the lessons. He read them 
from his own little pocket Bible, and as the light 
was dim he drew near to the altar candles. His 
eyesight must have been acute to read such small 
type in sucha light. The first lesson, 1 remember, 
was Joshuai., which he read with his usual dramatic 
power. The service over, he insisted on sending 
an orderly to take my robes back to St. Omer, 
and then we parted to walk home to our respective 
billets. As we shook hands in the bright moonlight 
that night, there was nothing to suggest that that 
would prove our last Good-bye. 

A little more than three weeks later, whilst 
acting Brigadier-General, on March 13, he was 
wounded, near Passchendale, in both hands. 

Here are a few letters which Colonel Storr wrote 
home from the front : 


Nov. 19, 1914. 


My DEAR FATHER,—Last Saturday night we were 
relieved in the trenches that we were holding and left 
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them about 2 a.m. and marched back to a village, 
arriving about 3.30 A.M., when we got into some farm 
buildings for the rest of the night, getting up at 6.30 
A.M., and at 8 A.M. the Brigade marched on about 13 
miles toa town. It snowed most of the way and rained 
the rest, with a very cold wind. We stayed in the 
town that night, and next morning the Colonel went 
off to command a Brigade, leaving me in command. 
In the afternoon we moved out about 10 miles to 
some trenches in the firing line, where we still are. 
We got here about midnight, through awful mud, and 
my headquarters are in a farm. We lead a curious 
sort of badger-like existence, coming out at night 
to get food, &c. We have had a few casualties every 
day, but no serious attack. I am keeping quite fit. 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien came and made an excellent 
speech to the Battalion yesterday. 
‘ Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


Dec; 6, 1914. 

My DEAR FATHER,—We have been in the trenches 
again for the last three days. I have been in a dug- 
out 6 foot underground. A few bullets whistle past 
and an occasional shell, but we have had hardly any 
casualties so far. In one trench the men were knee- 
deep in water yesterday and could not move till dusk. 
We are being relieved to-night. On the day that we 
came out to these trenches the King came to the village 
where we were billeted and inspected us. The Brigade 
was drawn up in two ranks along one side of the road, 
and His Majesty drove very slowly by in an open car 
with Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. There were three 
other cars following, in one of which was the Prince 


of Wales. Your loving son, 
HARRY. 
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Christmas Eve, 1915. 

The weather is warm and a good deal of rain 
(floods out again) and not at all like Christmas of the 
pictures. I am trying to collect all the officers for 
tea in this farm-house; we could hardly manage 
any other meal. They have taken away our Chap- 
lain, and we are now under the spiritual care of Ben 
O’Rorke, who is the senior chaplain of our Division. 
I am going to conduct a parade service at 10.30 in the 
courtyard of this farm (which is spacious and will hold 
the Battalion), as he is holding services elsewhere. 
He is to come to us on Sunday morning. We shall 
probably be up in the line again by the time this reaches 
you. 


April 12, 1916. 

My DEAR FATHER,—Many thanks for yours of the 
6th and 9th. The service went off very well on Sunday, 
and Blackburne who took it stayed here for two hours 
afterwards. 

An awful day of wind and driving rain to-day : 
it was our day off (one in ten). We got up inter- 
company boat races in pontoons, which were amusing 
but much spoilt by the weather. 

I told the Battalion the other day that I wanted 
them to put {1000 in Exchequer Bonds and War 
Savings Certificates, and they have exceeded that 
amount. 


Leave has now been stopped and those on leave 
recalled. 


Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


May 18, 1916. 


MY DEAR FATHER,—I am glad you had such a nice 
number at the Men’s Communion. 


We have had it quite hot again now, almost too 
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warm for work. We got a small draft up from the 
Base the other day and three officers yesterday. 

I have had to detach a company for mining under 
‘no man’s land,’ which will delay the other work we 
are doing. 

I have been able to effect a nice little improvement 
in the surroundings of our headquarters: there was 
the usual putrid ditch into which the inhabitants had 
thrown all their filth for generations: it was about a 
foot below the canal level, and by cutting a drain 


through, and another about 600 yards on, below where | 


the canal is dammed and pumped three foot lower, 
I have turned it into quite a nice bubbling stream. 
There does not seem to be much chance of our getting 
an allotment of leave yet: they are still dealing only 
with men who have been over eight months out here 
without any. Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


July 10, 1916. 
My DEAR FATHER,—Our posts are rather erratic 
now, aS we are about 100 miles from where we were 
when I last wrote, and on the move most days. More 
than that I cannot say. 


July 19, 1916. 
Many thanks for your letters which have arrived 
at intervals. It has been almost impossible to write 
lately. It is all very interesting and invigorating, but 
I cannot give any details. We have been bivouacking 
in various places for about a week. We are mostly 
repairing roads through the original German lines. I 
am keeping very fit; I got covered with mud from 

bursting shells three times yesterday. 
Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


SERIO say 
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July 24, 1916. 

My DEAR FaTHEeR,—After making two attacks 
(which achieved their objective) the Division has been 
temporarily withdrawn to refit, and we are now about 
8 miles back in a village on the banks of a stream. 
I am living in a tent and we feed in the open: except 
for the mosquitoes it is quite pleasant. We got off on 
the whole pretty lightly, having under 100 casualties 
and only 1 officer. In the second attack we had to 
follow up and dig a trench about 1200 yards long. 
Some of our fellows got involved in a counter-attack 
and came to grips with the Boche and acquitted them- 
selves quite well. We had gas shells twice and had 
to wear helmets, but not very long. It is a relief to 
get back for a bit to a part of the country that is 
not battered out of all recognition and strewn with 
corpses, and to get away from the constant shells, 
though I would not have been out of this show for 
the world: it was extraordinarily interesting and in- 
vigorating to get in the open again. 

The German dug-outs were interesting. They 
certainly know how to make themselves comfortable, 
and some had hot and cold water laid on, electric light, 
&c., walls papered and pictured ! 

We were able to get a Celebration yesterday morning, 
the first opportunity for three weeks. 

Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


July 29, 1916. 
MY DEAR FATHER,—It has been quite hot the 
last three days after several days without any sun. 
The camp by the stream where we first settled was 
so damp and infested with mosquitoes that we moved 
a few hundred yards to the top of a hill. Ionides 
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and I share a room in a very dirty, smelling house: 
the room forms a sort of annexe and, provided we 
keep the door shut leading to the rest of the house, and 
use the window to go in and out, the room itself is 
fairly good. The smell in the adjoining kitchen with 
chickens, pigs, about seven people, cooking, washing 
clothes, &c., is awful. We have our mess at the end of 
the garden under a beautiful shady walnut tree, and 
adjoining a 100 acre field of wheat. Except for the 
constant booming of the guns it is quite peaceful. I 
went over to see the ist Battalion yesterday about 4 
miles away. 

We had a concert in the Village Square yesterday 
evening which went quite well. 

Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


Oct. 29, 1916. 


My DEAR FATHER,—Many thanks for your letter of 
23rd, and I don’t think I ever acknowledged Selina’s 
of the roth. Our posts have been very erratic lately, 
and we have had hardly any parcels for the last ten 
days. We hear that there are, or were, 43 bags of 
mails for us lying at the previous railhead (30 miles 
away) before we came down here again: I hope they 
may turn up soon. 

The weather here has been desperate for many days, 
with a lucid interval yesterday: to-day it is raining 
pitilessly again. The mud is awful. It takes two 
and a half hours by daylight to get up to our work, 
and about three and a half hours by night to get back. 
For most of us the work is by night: we cannot put in 
more than about four hours on the work, and even so 
the men are almost worn out, the going is so heavy. 
And they have hardly been dry for ten days. I am 
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having a drying shed made, which will probably benefit 
our successors more than us ; but to deal at all adequately 
with some 5000 wet garments daily in this wilderness of 
mud and shell holes is almost impossible. 

We have great difficulty in getting materials up to 
the work: pack animals are the only thing possible, 
and even that is difficult, and much has to be laboriously 
carried by hand the last two miles or so. 

However, we manage to keep going, somehow, and 
to keep taking an almost daily toll of prisoners. 

We have got a very draughty and badly constiucted 
shanty for our mess, put up by our predecessors, but 
there is so much work that I cannot spare carpenters 
to put it right yet. Ionides and I have a fairly com- 
modious and comfortable splinter-proof shelter, with 
the floor about five foot below ground; but it is, of 
course, rather damp and draughty. However, we are 
much better off than the unfortunate infantry holding 
the line. We have two rabbit wire bunks, one above 
the other, and I sleep in the top one: the roof is rolled 
steel joists and corrugated iron with earth on top: the 
floor is paved with brick. 

The French seem to be doing wonderfully again at 
Verdun: we are immediately adjoining them here. 
I hope the tide has turned in Roumania. 

Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


Nov. 4, 1916. 
My DEAR FATHER,—The weather still continues 
pretty bad. To give you some idea of the mud, one 
of our companies going up to work found a man of 
another regiment carrying rations up to the front 
line who was sunk to his arm-pits in mud; he had 
been there over four hours when we rescued him. 
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The drying room is a great success. Ionides and 
I put our heads together and in two days got it erected 
and going. It will dry an average of four garments 
each for 600 men every 24 hours, and the organisation 
of it ensures that a man gets his own things back. 
It is 20 feet by 10, and 6 feet 6 inches to the eaves. 
It has been rather an interesting bit of work and is 
the admiration and envy of all beholders. 

I do hope the National Mission will do great things. 

Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


Feb. 24, 1917. 

MY DEAR FATHER,—Thank you very much for your 
congratulations, also Mother’s and Selina’s. They only 
arrived to-day, as also your letter of the 15th, as 
we have been cut off from the outside world for some 
days by the thaw. 

I have pretty well recovered now, though I still get 
rather easily tired out, and the mud is desperate again 
now. 

We have had it quite foggy in the mornings the last 
few days. 

We have built an excellent bath house, capable of 
dealing with sixty men an hour, giving each man four 
gallons of hot water: a drying room was to be added 
to it, but this thaw has stopped materials for such things 
coming up. 

Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


Oct; 20, 19k7. 
My DEAR FATHER,—Many thanks for your letter of 
the 13th. 
I have got the authorities to give my men a complete 
change of clothes to keep while we are here, to be handed 
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in when we move. I am also getting materials for a 
drying room at once, so that we shall be well off in that 
respect. We still have a long way to go to some of 
the work, and it takes two and a half to three hours 
each way for some of them to get there. Even so, they 
drop a good few shells about at night. 
Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


Oct. 29, 1917. 

My DEAR FATHER,—Many thanks for your letters of 
22nd and 25th, and for Selina’s of the 23rd. The mails 
have been a little irregular lately, and the cake you sent 
off ten days or more ago has not turned up yet, but 
doubtless will. 

I am so glad Eleanor [his sister] has been mentioned 
again: I saw it in the Times. 

We have had a good deal of rain since I wrote and 
it has been colder: a white frost most mornings. 
Things go on much the same from day to day here, 
and there is little that one can record. I have put 
up a hut as a church, with one end screened off with a 
curtain of canvas, and the rest of the hut used fora 
reading and writing room when not in use as a church. 

The drying room is not in operation yet, there have 
been many delays in getting materials: nor have I 
got all the clothing (only about 400 pairs of boots as 
yet), but both will be completed by the time you get 
this. 

Your loving son, 
HARRY. 


One thing is especially noticeable in the above 
letters: how little he says about himself and his 
own concerns, and how absorbed he is in the welfare 
and comfort of his men. 
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I will close this chapter with a brief description 
of my friend as I knew him, alike in peace and in 
war. Not the least of the attractions of his person- 
ality was his humanity. He was essentially human. 
He enjoyed his pipe and a game of golf like any 
other man, and he could appreciate a joke. Had 
he no faults? the reader of these pages may not 
unnaturally ask. If he had not, he would not have 
been human. But such as they were, he was more 
conscious of them than any one else, and he battled 
them as hard as he fought the Germans. 

The high standard which he set for himself 
he expected his subordinates and friends to be 
aiming at too. Any officer, chaplain, or man 
who was not pulling his weight he had no use for, 
and left no stone unturned to get rid of. Efficiency 
was part of his religion, and he could tolerate second 
best as little in others as he could in himself. 

He was typical of the average Englishman in 
that he did not wear his heart on his sleeve, and 
it may have happened that not everyone detected 
the tender heart in the strict soldier. But when 
they did see it they were captivated by it. He 
was not a Christian first and a soldier next, but 
both at once. And there lay the secret of his 
strength and influence. He was, in short, a man. 

The characteristics which caused him to tower 
over the heads of ordinary folk were a wonderful ~ 
combination of faith, humility, fearlessness, | 
thoroughness, and self-effacement. If he has made » 
it harder for his relatives and friends, now that 
they have to live without him, he has made death 
easier in order that by the grace of God they may 
see him again. 


VI 
THE LAST DAYS 


AFTER the wounds which he had received in March 
1918, Colonel Storr was sent to England and treated 
in the Highgate Military Hospital. When, after 
two months, the wounds were sufficiently healed, 
he was given further leave to recruit his strength, 
and had so far recovered that he had every hope 
that the next Medical Board would pronounce 
him fit to return to the front. 

On Tuesday, August 6, he was at Burnham- 
on-Sea playing golf with the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. 
The same day he returned to London to go before 
the Board, upon whose verdict he had been building 
his hopes. Meanwhile he was laid low with in- 
fluenza, and as the attack was accompanied by 
bronchial symptoms, the doctor advised his removal 
from the Cavendish Club to a hospital. This was 
on Saturday, August 10. The previous day he 
had intended joining his parents at Bentley. 
Hearing nothing from him they telephoned to his 
Club, and received the reply that he was suffering 
from influenza and had written to them. They 
telegraphed to his sister, who was nursing in a 
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Military Hospital at Richmond. She called at the 
Club on Sunday and was informed that he had 
gone to hospital; but on inquiring which hospital, 
no one seemed to know. 

Unable to glean any further information, she 
left the Club anxiously, wondering to which of the 
numerous hospitals in London he had been taken. 
On Monday his elder sister reached London, and 
eventually discovered that he had been sent to the 
Millbank Hospital, and there she found him. The 
Sister-in-Charge said that he had been admitted 
with a very high temperature, and that it had 
remained so since. The physician who was attend- 
ing him was, curiously enough, the same one who 
had treated him when he was ill with the same 
complaint at Harrow twenty-five years before. 
A patch had now been discovered on his lung, 
which accounted for the high fever. He was not 
allowed to talk much, so that it was not possible 
to find out what had taken place in the early days 
of his illness. 

The same evening his parents received his last 
and much looked-for letter. In it he stated that 
he had influenza and a slight bronchial catarrh, 
and that the doctor thought that if he stayed 
in bed over Sunday he would probably be well 
enough to travel on the Monday or Tuesday. 

On Tuesday, the 13th, a consultation was held 
with one of the leading lung specialists of the day, 
who stated that the next few days would be anxious 
ones, but that with his fine constitution he did not see 
why he should not pull through. But God ordained 
otherwise. That evening his father came up to 
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London. During the night he was delirious, and 
the nurse said that the one thing that seemed to 
be on his mind was lest the War Office should hear 
of his illness and veto his return to his regiment 
in France. 

When his sisters visited him on Wednesday 
they noticed a great change inhim. The touching 
story must be told in their own words: 


Before I entered his room the Sister told me, with 
tears in her eyes, that she did not consider it possible 
for him to pull through, and I too became conscious of 
this fact. 

We were advised now not to leave the hospital, as 
his pulse was rapidly failing. He was fast losing 
consciousness, though at times he seemed to know us. 
I said, ‘I had such lovely texts this morning’ (‘ Daily 
Light,’ August 14). I read them to him. ‘The joy 
of the Lord is your strength.’ ‘Behold, God is my 
salvation ; I will trust and not be afraid: for the Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and my song ; He also is become 
my salvation.’ 

‘The Lord is my strength and my shield ; my heart 
trusted in Him, and I am helped: therefore my heart 
greatly rejoiceth: and with my song will I praise 
Him.’ ‘My soul shall be joyful in my God; for He 
hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, He 
hath covered me with the robe of righteousness.’ 

“I know Whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that day.” And then he turned to us, 
and in his old natural voice said quite strongly, ‘ That's 
splendid.’ Those, I think, were his last conscious words. 

When the end drew near we repeated : ‘ When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.’ ‘I 
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will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, Thy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me.’ And the last verse of ‘ Abide 
with me.’ 


‘Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes ; 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 

Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows 
flee ; 

In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me.’ 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with 
you evermore.. Amen.’ 

And soon after that, at 4 A.M. on the 15th, he sighed 
peacefully away. 

It was indeed a triumphant Home-going, and I felt 
“all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side,’ 
as they did for Mr. Valiant-for-truth in ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ 


The following Monday a memorial service was 
held at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where he had 
been wont to worship, and where he had read the 
lessons. The service was conducted by the Vicar 
of the parish, the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, a very 
dear friend to him. It was bright, as he would 
have had it, for in his life he had expressed the 
wish that the note of triumphal praise were more 
dominant in the burial service. Psalm xxvii. was 
sung, and the lesson chosen was Rev. vii. 9-17. 
Many friends and comrades came from far and near 
to pay this last tribute to one held in esteem and 
affection. 

On the same afternoon of August 19, the body 
was laid to rest in the little churchyard of Matfield, 


in Kent. A deeply sympathetic congregation filled 
E 
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the church to overflowing. It was rightly felt 
that a military funeral must be given to an officer 
who had served his country so nobly and with 
such distinction, and he was carried to his last 
resting-place by eight officers of the Middlesex 
Regiment. Those present alleged that they had 
never attended a more impressive service, and the 
singing of his favourite hymn, ‘ Fight the good 
fight,’ stirred the hearts of all. 

Thus there passed from a world of toil and 
warfare to the realm of rest and peace ‘a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ,’ and that text has been 
carved upon the Cross which marks his earthly 
resting-place. 

In a letter to his father, the Dean of Lichfield 
writes : 


What a delightful text you have chosen for the 
memorial Cross. It is so absolutely descriptive of Harry. 
It brings back vividly to my memory what he once told 
me about the way in which he was brought to real 
earnestness in Prayer: and that was as ‘a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ.’ 


All who knew him will endorse the words of his 
uncle and first schoolmaster, the Rev. C. Storr: 


We may mourn that a life so precious has been so 
suddenly and, as it seems to us, so prematurely cut short. 
But we do well to ask ourselves, Is that life ended ? 
Surely not. He lives to-day, and he will go on living in 
the lives of others. Only the last day will reveal the 
good work he accomplished in his comparatively short 
life. Some there are who are now ready to confess, ‘The 
good I have in me I owe to Colonel Storr.’ That service, 
let us know, is not ended, only perfected; for the 
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promise still holds good, ‘ His servants shall serve Him, 
and they shall see His face.’ Who will not thank God 
for his bright example, and pray for grace to follow it ? 


His relatives and friends can derive comfort 
from his own view of death, which he so beautifully 
described in a letter he wrote to a friend who was 
bereaved of his nearest and dearest : 


Somehow one has come to look on Death in quite a 
different way during the war. The sadness that one 
had always been accustomed, or even taught, to associate 
with Death has disappeared in the thought which 
always seems uppermost now, of the starting of the 
Higher Life. 


VII 
IN MEMORIAM 


In the forefront of the October number (1918) of 
the Men’s Magazine, the quarterly organ of the 
Church of England Men’s Society, the following 
appreciations of their Lay Secretary appeared. The 
first is from his friend and colleague, the Rev. E. 
Gordon Savile, Hon. Clerical Secretary; and the 
second is from the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Rector 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 


We write under the sense of a great overshadowing 
loss. One of our leaders has fallen. A chief and a 
comrade has been taken from us. We look back over 
the years and remember how Colonel Storr first joined 
us as an ordinary member, how he established one of 
our early Army branches, how keenly he strove to 
make it an ideal branch that would influence its members 
in body, mind, and spirit, and make itself felt in the 
lives of other men. It was his record that led to his 
selection as Lay Secretary when Captain Watson left 
us, because of the insistent call to missionary work which 
he felt to be of God and could not disregard. In 
accepting an official position Major Storr, as he then 
was, feit deeply the wrench that broke once for all the 
intimate connexion with Army life and his prospect 
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of commanding the regiment that he loved. But he 
believed that the call was from God, and once con- 
vinced of this, no sacrifice weighed with him. By a 
strange yet compensating fortune he came to command 
later in the war a battalion of the very regiment in which 
he had relinquished his position and his hopes. 

Colonel Storr’s influence was felt both on the Execu- 
tive and in the Society from the moment he joined the 
Headquarters Staff. Equable in temperament and 
balanced in judgment, he was able to regard all problems 
with a detached and impartial mind ; every decision was 
reached after careful consideration of what he believed 
God wanted done. The real man is always hidden 
from the world, and only the few who knew him inti- 
mately are able to realise the secret springs of character. 
Storr’s life was grounded and stablished on prayer ; 
every day was begun with at least an hour given to 
communing with God and in moulding his conduct 
by the guidance of Holy Writ, and the influence of this 
was apparent, not in glib speech, for he was reticent, 
but in life and in daily example. In public speaking 
he used no rhetoric, for it was not in him, but he spoke 
sound stuff that commended itself as the result of solid 
thinking. At our Conferences he did not often intervene 
in debate, for he felt that such opportunity was rather 
for the delegates than the staff, but when he did speak, 
members remembered what he said. To all who heard 
his speech at our last London Conference ‘ Hobab’ 
became a living and intensely interesting person after 
Storr had dealt with him in a few short sentences. 

But it was in writing that Storr surprised us. A 
new side to his character revealed itself, and an un- 
suspected sense of humour was discovered. ‘Caleb 
Sparkes ’ and ‘ Amos Appleby ’ will be treasured among 
the literary possessions of the Men’s Society, and long 
after the war is ended will serve to show what were the 
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hopes and aspirations of the Society in the days of its 
great ordeal. 

His desire for sanctified professional efficiency was 
a passion and was never more manifest than during 
the last few months of his life. He was wounded in 
both hands in March last, and whilst in Hospital his 
conversation was a delightful mixture of visions for 
the future of the Society, of schemes for a better Britain, 
and expressions of a soldierly longing to be back with 
his regiment. Whilst convalescent he wrote a valuable 
C.E.M.S. pamphlet on the ‘Machinery of Church 
Man-Power,’ for the use of Chaplains, and at the same 
time he used every possible means to fit himself for 
an early return to his men in France. Towards the 
end of July he went away for a few days with his friend 
the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, in order that he might 
become quite strong; but it was not to be! He con- 
tracted influenza, pneumonia supervened, and _ the 
soul of a ‘Sir Galahad’ departed to a higher sphere of 
knightly service on August 15. And because he was 
himself we are overcome with the sense of loss. His 
place at C.E.M.S. Headquarters, which he left at the 
call of Duty, will know him no more. The after- 
war problems which he was peculiarly equipped for 
mastering, and to which he had already given much 
thought, will have to be solved by others. God has 
deemed us worthy of making a costly sacrifice; may 
we be more fit for such trust by showing a greater 
devotion in the task committed to us ! 

Ee Gy Se 

You needed to know him well to realise his full 
worth. He didn’t wear his heart on his sleeve—he kept 
it in its right place. He effaced himself, too, and it 
took a little time before you got at him. When you 
did, you found he was about the truest, straightest, 
tenderest man it is possible to conceive. 
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He was as good a friend as a man could have. 

He grew on you. You discovered his humour. 
You welcomed his criticism because it was always 
worth listening to. You respected and trusted his 
shrewd and well-balanced judgments on men and things. 
You knew he would never fail to keep his promises, 
and he would fulfil them with the utmost care. 

He filled a gap/in your life that will remain empty 
now, yet you will still continue to wonder, ‘ What would 
Harry advise ?’ 

That advice of his was always so sound. If he was 
on active service you wrote for it, and by return you 
got his point of view, carefully thought out and well 
expressed. If he wasn’t abroad, then you could 
generally find him at the Cavendish Club of an evening, 
and there you went with your problem and your pipe. 

As I write this small tribute to a dearly loved 
comrade a hundred memories of him crowd one upon 
another. I can see him standing—straight as an arrow 
—at the lectern reading the lessons in the church he 
loved. I can hear him making many a plan for helping 
—always, if possible, anonymously—a poorer friend, a 
deserving church, or a noble cause. I can remember 
how that face of his, that was usually rather stern, was 
wont to light up with a real enthusiasm as he launched 
out on his hopes for the Church of to-morrow, and, 
most keenly of all, I can remember his passionate 
yearning that all men might know, and love, and serve 
the Saviour Who was, I believe, everything to him. 
Many a long talk we had together about the Church 
of England. He longed for its reform. He believed 
in it, as it might be, with all the ardour at his command. 
He criticised his Church, but always as a proud partner in 
a good business criticises his business with his other 
partners, because he wants to see it greater and nobler 
still. He never said biting or sharp things about the 
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clergy, though, I guess, he must have seen much that 
might have given him the chance. He thought it 
nobler to help us than to laugh at us, and he knew our 
task was not the easiest in the world. 

And now he has gone, just when, so it seemed to us, 
he was especially needed on this side. I am certain 
though that God had need of his special services on 
the other side. And there was a human side to him 
that, perhaps, only his intimates knew. He loved his 
game of golf, his motor—when petrol was plentiful— 
and he loved his pipe, and I can remember his delight 
in the humour of Cranford, which we read to him a day 
or two before he died. Yes, he was human all right. 

I can see him now, as I saw him for the last time 
starting from the first tee on the Burnham and Burrow 
golf course, with his wounded hands bandaged that he 
might swing his club with the minimum of pain. Yes, 
Harry, some pass over and are soon forgotten. You 
will have a special place in the grateful memory of 
many a man you uplifted. You were so really good 
and so really human. 

We saw the D.S.O. and other ribbons on your breast, 
and knew you were a gallant soldier. We heard you 
talking on public platforms. and were glad you were 
pleading for a Christian England. 

For all this we gave thanks, hut we padres and 
laymen of the Church in this land desire most of all 
to give glory to God because you loved Him—as He 
was revealed in Jesus Christ, and because you helped 
us to keep true to our ordination vows and our ideals. 

We have no misgivings—no doubts—thank God, 
when at our Communion we remember you as we say : 
‘And we also bless Thy Holy Name for all Thy servants 
departed this life in Thy faith and fear.’ 

Thank you, HAT. and may God keep you in 
His peacer .) -ty.5 H. R. L. SHEPPARD: 
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Extract from a letter sent by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
August 21: 

I knew little of Colonel Storr personally, but I have 
always believed him to be one of those to whose quiet 
energy and devotion we owe a great deal throughout 
the Church. I am anxious that you should know that 
we all feel for and with you at such a time. 


Extract from a letter sent by the Archbishop of York. 
August 18. 


I shall always remember the simplicity and sincerity 
with which Storr left his career in the Army to devote 
himself to the service of Christ in the Men’s Society. 
Ever since I have always been impressed by the example 
of his straightforward, soldierly devotion. A clean, 
straight, simple man—the sort of soldier whom our 
Lord on earth seems to have specially loved. I like 
to think that when his country needed his services again 
they were ready, and that he has shown himself not 
only a valiant Christian, but a first-class officer of the 
Army. It is well with him, and we must try to be 
worthy both of his example and of his faith in the 
Men’s Society. _ 


At a meeting of the Executive of the C.E.M.S., 
held November 1918, the Archbishop of York, as 
chairman, paid a solemn tribute to the character 
and work of the late Colonel H. Storr, D.S.O., 
and said that the Resolution submitted by the 
Executive expressed the feeling of all their hearts. 
The Resolution, which was as follows, was passed, 
all members standing : 
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The Council of the Churchof England Men’s Society, 
on behalf of the Society, tenders its heartfelt sympathy 
to Mr. and Mrs. Storr and the other relatives of the 
late Colonel Henry Storr, Lay Secretary of the Church 
of England’s Men’s Society, in the great loss that they 
have suffered. 

The Council feel it an honour to have been associated 
with Colonel Storr, whose singleness of purpose, devotion 
to duty, and self-denying service to God and his fellow 
men were evident in everything he undertook. The 
Society owes more than can be expressed to Colonel 
Storr, and his loss has been felt by large numbers of the 
individual members as a personal bereavement. 


APPENDICES 
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It has been remarked of Colonel Storr that he was by 
nature silent and reserved. This trait in his character 
was at once his weak and his strong point. If, on the 
one hand, it narrowed his influence, on the other hand 
it deepened it. For when he did speak, his hearers 
were constrained to listen and to pay heed. He had 
a perfect abhorrence of the person who opens his lips 
merely to say a few words. Whenever Colonel Storr 
said anything, in social life or on the platform, it was 
because he had something to say. It may be con- 
fidently affirmed of him that it was out of the fulness of 
his heart when his mouth would speak, and that it 
was out of the fulness of his heart when his mouth 
refused to speak. There are times when words are 
inadequate, or they are unnecessary, or they darken 
counsel. At such times, with Colonel Storr, speech 
might be silver, but silence was golden ; and second best 
was never good enough for him. 

His style in speaking and writing were characteristic 
of the man. He carefully thought out beforehand 
exactly what he wanted to say, and he said it in the 
fewest words and the best he could find. And when he 
had said it he sat down. There was rarely occasion 
afterwards to amplify, or to withdraw, or to explain. 
He knew what he was aiming at and he hit it, whether 
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men would hear or whether they would forbear. His 
speeches and writings could not have been so direct 
and forcible if they had not been preceded by prayer, 
steeped in prayer, and followed up by prayer. 

The following are the contributions Colonel Storr 
sent to the Men’s Magazine, alluded to in the Memoir. 


WANTED, VISION: OR, THE APOTHEOSIS OF 
AMoS APPLEBY. 


By THE LAY SECRETARY: 


Amos is a clerk in the only bank in a small market 
town. He was educated at the Grammar School in 
the county town, ten miles off. He is now twenty- 
eight, and is not married; he would like to be, but 
the support of a widowed mother makes demands on 
a somewhat exiguous salary which will not maintain 
more than two. 

Five years ago, at which time he was a quiet, un- 
obtrusive young fellow, and had been in the choir of 
the parish church for two years, a branch of C.E.MS. 
was formed in the parish, and he joined it. He con- 
tinued to sing in the choir, he attended a certain number 
of the meetings of the branch, he was introduced to 
two or three men whom he had formerly only known 
by sight, but on the whole his membership of C.E.M.S. 
meant very little to him. The branch consisted of 
twenty members, almost all of whom were already 
‘church workers’ when it was formed. They had 
occasional Corporate Communions, usually at the great 
festivals ; they held periodical meetings, at which more 
or less interesting lectures were given, and after them 
rather dull discussion, mostly by a few older men, took 
place; they had an occasional rathe. stiff and formal 
‘social.’ So matters continued for two years. 
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HE BECOMES SECRETARY 


Then the secretary left the town. The Vicar asked 
four members in succession to take over the secretary- 
ship, but ‘they all with one consent began to make 
excuse.’ He then asked Amos Appleby, who was at 
heart rather flattered, and, after a few not very sincere 
protests about lack of qualifications, accepted the 
position. Amos did not know that four others had 
refused. There were handed over to him a minute 
book, a list of members showing the date on which 
they joined (the same date for all, as no fresh members 
had joined since the start), the work that each was 
doing, and a column for remarks, and also an Annual 
List of Branches. 

For three months Amos attended all the meetings, 
sent out what notices were required, kept the minutes 
with meticulous care—he prided himself on keeping 
minutes, and enjoyed it, but contrived on the average 
to split two infinitives per meeting (grammar was 
never his strong point)—filled up the quarterly report 
on the form provided by headquarters, ordered the 
Men’s Magazines for the branch, and in due course 
distributed them. He read his own copy from cover 
to cover; he had never done this before, having con- 
tented himself with glancing through the first two or 
three articles; he began to realise that in other places 
branches were doing a good deal more than their branch 


was doing. 


HE BEGINS TO GET VISION 


Then a notice came of a Diocesan C.E.M.S. Con- 
ference in the county town. It was on a Saturday 
afternoon and evening, and he went. He met a number 
of keen men, and realised that C.E.M.S. stands for a 
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good deal more than he had thought. He began to 
get a vision. He came home and studied the Society’s 
literature. He read: ‘What is the C.E.M.S., and 
What is it after?’ and this sentence arrested him: 
‘The work of the Church is to advance the Kingdom 
of God...’ Was his branch, the members of which 
were pledged ‘ to help forward the work of the Church,’ 
advancing the Kingdom of God in their town? He 
read: ‘ What is this Badge, and Who are the Men who 
wear it?’ and began to get ideas that being in the 
choir, or a sidesman, or a churchwarden was not the 
only, or even chief, way of ‘helping.’ He read in the 
Letter to Hon. Secretaries of Branches: ‘Don’t try 
to do everything yourself—try to draw out your 
members.’ He looked through the list of members. 
Six were in the choir, one was a churchwarden (Col. 
Smith, the Vicar’s warden, did not ‘ hold with’ societies 
—especially when they had meetings which interfered 
with his dinner, though this was not the reason that he 
gave), two were officers of the C.L.B. Company, three 
were Sunday-school teachers, four were sidesmen, 
and the other three had apparently no particular 
work. 

Amos called on the Vicar one evening, and with some 
hesitation suggested that the branch was not making 
much progress, and was not the power in the parish 
that it should be, and asked if he could suggest how 
matters could be improved. The Vicar expressed the 
opinion that things were going on very nicely ; it was 
true that the attendance at meetings was not always 
very large, and the number at the Corporate Com- 
munions was rather disappointing, but one must not 
expect too much; he was sure they had had very 
interesting lectures at the meetings, and if members 
did not come, he supposed they had some other engage- 
ment. Amos came away rather depressed. 
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“WHERE TWO OR THREE ; 

But there were three of the younger members whom 
he knew fairly well, and who were keen on their work 
in the Sunday-school, and Amos got them round to 
his room one evening and unburdened himself to them, 
and fired them with some vision. They decided that 
they must pray about it, and dispersed, promising to 
make it a matter of daily prayer. Amos began to 
spend all his spare time—his office hours were 9 to 6 
—thinking out plans. A week later he got the same 
three together again—he thought they ought to pray 
together about it; they did so there and then, rather 
haltingly and somewhat nervous of one another, but 
the ice was broken—plans seemed to shape themselves, 
and things went much mole smoothly from then onwards. 
It was decided that they must have a business meeting 
of the branch, at which Amos must endeavour to give 
the members some vision and outline some schemes. 

At the committee meeting to decide on the syllabus 
for the winter only two members turned up besides 
Amos, who had little difficulty in persuading them to 
fix a business meeting (agenda—(1) Prayer, (2) State- 
ment by the secretary, (3) Discussion) ; he also managed 
to arrange meetings for the discussion of, not merely 
lectures on, the principal subjects before the two previous 


Annual Conferences. 


A BUSINESS MEETING 


In the fortnight before the business meeting Amos 
visited every member ; he went with his three friends 
to the Vicar, and succeeded in convincing him of the 
need of some action, and, indeed, gained a promise of 
his hearty co-operation. Amos spent hours preparing 
and writing out his speech, and at length the fateful 
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evening arrived. All the members except one turned 
up. Amos was no orator, but he was filled with earnest- 
ness, and made an impassioned appeal and several 
very practical suggestions. They must introduce 
corporate prayer; they must tackle the question of 
foreign missions; they must realise that the work of 
the Church is wider than being in the choir or a sides- 
man. On the whole his speech was received very 
sympathetically ; there were not wanting one or two 
who thought and said to one another afterwards, “ Who 
is this young bank clerk to be talking to us like this ?’ 
But his earnestness and sincerity made a great impression 
on most. 


AND AFTER 


The meeting came to anend. What was to be the 
result ? Amos realised that it must be followed up. 
He had thought out a number of ways in which members 
might be helping, and during the next month he visited 
every member again. The local branch of the Tem- 
perance Society consisted of a number of more or less 
virtuous persons, to whom alcohol had never presented 
any serious temptation, who used to meet periodically, 
incidentally consuming very intemperate quantities 
of non-alcoholic beverages; they made no attempt at 
aggressive work. Amos persuaded four members (two of 
the choir and two who had previously had no particular 
work) to join this with the secretly avowed intention 
of putting a little life into it. They each selected a 
man who was ruining his home through drink, and 
tackled him. At the end of nine months three of them 
had won their men, saved them from the workhouse, 
and put them far on the road to comfortable and decent 
homes. Six months later the othe: won his man, and 
they started on four more. At the annual meeting 
of the Temperance Society they spoke their minds 
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somewhat freely ; there were a few resignations, but 
the Temperance Society has taken a new lease of life. 

Amos persuaded the head of a stationer’s business, 
who was a sidesman, that his vocation and ministry 
was to get hold of the young men and boys employed 
by him, and induce them to give up betting, to which 
they were prone ; also, that the sale of doubtful litera- 
ture and questionable postcards, though no doubt very 
lucrative, was not compatible with the ideals of 
CEMs: 

He persuaded—but space will not allow of a record 
of his dealings with all the members. And he did not 
stop at existing members. In the summer Amos played 
cricket on Saturday afternoons; the captain of the 
team was the son of Colonel Smith, the Vicar’s warden. 
Amos inspired him with a vision, and in consequence 
he started a troop of scouts, and is a zealous scout 
master. The son has even convinced his father—though 
it took some two years—that it is possible to have one’s 
evening meal at some other hour than eight without 
serious detriment to one’s health. His father has 
just joined the branch. 


SOME RESULTS 


It is three years since Amos Appleby took over the 
secretaryship of the branch These are some of the 
results: the branch has a membership of 50; four of 
the original members fell out at the annual renewal of 
membership three years ago ; there is a period of three 
months’ probation before anyone is admitted. The 
branch holds a fortnightly prayer meeting winter and 
summer, with an average attendance of 60 per cent., 
and this is acknowledged to be the chief source of their 
strength. Most of the members are weekly communi- 


cants, and once a quarter they have Corporate 
F 
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Communions, when it is a rare thing for more than 
one to be absent. The branch holds two Missionary 
Study Circles every winter; a parochial missionary 
association has been formed, and the funds raised for 
missions in the parish have increased in three years by 
120 per cent. The branch is contributing half the 
cost of training one of their members for the mission 
field, and supports a bed in a hospital in India. 

Branches have been started in several neighbour- 
ing parishes, and a federation has been formed; the 
federation contributes {10 annually to the Diocesan 
Rescue Home. 

The branch has introduced the free-will offering 
scheme in the parish, and it is becoming more useful 
and widely adopted each year. The C.L.B. Company 
has doubled its strength, and has a waiting list to get 
into it. The troop of scouts is fifty strong. The local 
club, which was little more than a drinking and gambling 
shop, has gone into liquidation, and the premises 
have been acquired for an Institute. 

The Welcome and Lodgings Sub-Committee of the 
branch has commended six families and nine single 
men who have left the town, and would otherwise have 
gone uncommended to their new parish. They have 
also welcomed ten arrivals, of whom eight arrived 
uncommended and had to be searched out. 

A parochial Church Council has been formed, and 
the parish sends working men representatives to the 
Ruridecanal Conference, and these are elected by ballot 
each year. An open-air service is held every Sunday 
during the summer in the market-place. The branch 
has two assistant secretaries, either of whom could 
take on the secretaryship. The Vicar is an enthusiast 
about C.E.M.S. 

These are bald, brief statements, but many men— 
and not least the members—have got a more real and 
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personal knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Kingdom of God is being advanced in that town. 
Moral—get apotheosized, or at least pray for vision. 


STILL WANTED; MORE VISION: oR, HuGH 
LORIMER’S HANDICAP 


By THE Lay SECRETARY 


Tom and Hugh Lorimer, the sons of Richard Lorimer 
of Bradbury Hall, head of the firm of Lorimer, Mac- 
naghten & Co., calico printers, had been educated at 
Eton. Tom, who was a year and a half older than 
Hugh, had left Eton at nineteen and gone into his 
father’s business. After living under the parental 
roof for a few years, he had married at twenty-four, 
and taken a small country house ten miles from the 
north-midland town in which the firm’s works were 
situated, to which he used to drive over in a two-seater 
car every day. Hugh, after leaving Eton at eighteen, 
had gone to Oxford: in due course he took his degree 
and came to London, where, after reading for the Bar, 
he ultimately obtained a moderately good practice as 
a barrister through the good offices of an uncle. 

Tom, after his marriage, used to attend the morning 
service at the Parish Church on Sundays as a general 
rule—more because his wife liked him to do so than 
for any other reason. Hugh used to spend his week-ends 
playing golf: this distressed his mother somewhat, 
and he used to avoid the subject in his letters home, 
and on the rare occasions when he went home he used 
to accompany the family to church on Sunday morning. 

Tom and Hugh seldom met, except that they usually 
spent Christmas at Bradbury, and they generally 
managed to spend the last fortnight of August at their 
father’s shooting-box in Perthshire. 
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A CHANCE MATCH— 


One Saturday the man with whom Hugh had 
arranged to play golf failed him at the last moment. 
He went to the club-house, and the only man who had 
not arranged a match was a parson. Hugh’s handicap 
was 5, and he fancied himself a bitasa golfer. He was 
not too fond of parsons, he felt rather shy of them. 
However, resigning himself to the probability of an 
uncongenial game, rather than go round alone he 
asked the parson if he would like a match, and was 
considerably surprised to learn that his handicap was 
3, though he was a bit out of practice. Hugh 
just managed to win in the morning, but was defeated 
in the afternoon. However, far from his day’s golf 
having been uncongenial, he was immensely attracted 
to his new friend, and arranged to play golf with him 
again the following Saturday. 

Hugh found himself quite looking forward to this 
day: the man was so cheery and so obviously full of 
enthusiasm for his work, yet able to enter with zest 
into the interests of others. Hugh enjoyed the second 
day even more than the first, and tried to get the parson 
to play again the next week, but the annual outing of 
his boys’ club prevented this. His new friend was curate 
in a parish ‘across the bridges’ in South-East London. 
So much was Hugh attracted to him and interested in 
his stories of his work, that he gave him two guineas 
towards his boys’ club. But if Hugh was drawn to 
the parson, the attraction was mutual, and the parson 
was out to win more than Hugh’s guineas. He happened 
to be short of about that amount for his club outing: 
it was very tempting to accept it: nevertheless, with 
some misgivings as to the result, he refused to take it 
except on one condition, that Hugh should come and 
see the club and how such money was expended. Hugh 
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was rather taken aback at this: the parson would have 
liked to suggest that he might accompany him on the 
outing next week, as the man who helped him with the 
club could not come, but he thought it wiser not to do 
so. It was ultimately arranged that the parson should 
dine on a certain date at Hugh’s rooms, and that Hugh 
should accompany him to the boys’ club afterwards. 


—AND ITS SEQUEL 


Space will not permit even of an outline of the 
subsequent changes in Hugh Lorimer’s life; suffice it 
to say that whereas formerly he spent his evenings 
chiefly in selfish amusement, he now spends two evenings 
a week at his friend’s boys’ club. He no longer spends 
his Sundays playing golf, but goes down to his friend’s 
parish in the afternoon and takes a class of boys. 
His friend has been the means of convincing him that 
to be a Christian you must be missionary-hearted, and 
that Churchmanship implies a corporate sense of 
brotherhood among Churchmen—he has joined the 
City of London branch of C.E.M.S., and is playing 
his part in the solution of the missionary problem by 
devoting one evening a week to entertaining Indian 
students (with whom he got in touch through the section 
of the City of London branch which deals with this 
problem) and showing them something of the best side 
of English life and Christianity. He spends a week of 
his summer holiday in camp with his boys’ club. 

It has taken some two years since that first game 
of golf with his parson friend for Hugh to realise his 
responsibilities to this extent, and, as he looks back 
on the selfish life that he was previously leading, he 
wonders how he could have put up with such an 
existence. He has joined the Cavendish Club, where 
he meets men of like sympathies, and he hardly ever 
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goes into the club that he used to frequent, as the 
atmosphere seems cold and unsympathetic by com- 
parison. He drops in once a week to Evensong at the 
Cavendish Club and finds it very helpful. 


GROUSE AND— 


When Hugh went up to the shooting-box in Perth- 
shire in August last year, his people noticed a great 
change in him—he was so much more cheery, and full 
of interest in life; there was something about him, too, 
that made it impossible for men to tell doubtful stories 
in the smoking-room in his presence, and yet he was in 
no sense a wet blanket on the company: rather did 
the party feel that if he were not present there was 
something lacking. On the third evening after his 
arrival his brother Tom asked him, ‘ What is that weird 
device you wear on your watch-chain?’ They were 
in the smoking-room after dinner and there were several 
others present, and Hugh did not feel that he could 
enter into explanations then, so he replied, ‘It is the 
badge of the Men’s Society, I will tell you about it 
later’; and there was something in his look and tone 
that made his brother refrain from pressing for further 
information then. 


—SOMETHING MORE 


The others retired fairly early, and when they were 
gone, Tom and Hugh sat on in the smoking-room for 
nearly two hours, and Hugh endeavoured to tell his 
brother something of what Christ was to him, and how 
He had changed his whole outlook on life. Tom was 
inclined to be sceptical, and tried to make out that 
Christianity would not work in the modern world of 
business. Apologetics were not Hugh’s strong point, 
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and for the most part he was driven back on the 
argument of the man born blind (St. John ix), ‘one 
thing I know’; but this produced a tremendous impres- 
sion on fom. About 1 A.M. they went to bed, but Tom 
hardly s'ept a wink that night, and next day could 
scarcely hit a haystack, much less a driven grouse. 
The two brothers continued their talk that evening, 
and before Hugh left at the end of the week, Tom had 
fought out the battle, and begun to get something of 
his brother’s outlook on life. 

Hugh had told his brother what a help he had 
found his membership in the C.E.M.S., in enabling him 
better to realise his fellowship with other Churchmen, 
and in helping him to find channels for his service. 


A NEW OUTLOOK 


Tom had been fifteen years in his father’s business 
at this time, and had just been appointed managing 
director of the firm. On his return from his holiday he 
went to see his Vicar in the country parish where he 
lived, and said that he felt that he ought to start a 
troop of scouts. and that he was prepared to give his 
Saturday afternoons and one evening a week to this, 
but he would like one or two young fellows to help 
him. The Vicar was delighted, as he had for some 
time wished to have a troop in his parish, but had been 
unable to find the right man to be scout master, though 
one or two of the younger members of the branch of 
C.E.M.S. would make excellent assistants. So Tom 
has joined the C.E.M.S., and the managing director 
of Lorimer, Macnaghten & Co., assisted by a neigh- 
bour’s chauffeur and the son of the village carpenter, 
who were already members, is endeavouring to pass 
on to thirty boys in the parish some of the ideals, 
and something of the value of corporate life that he 
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learnt at Eton, and is wishing that he had not allowed 
so many years to go by before making the effort. After 
six months, at the request of the troop, who realised 
the secret of his new life and wanted to get it them- 
selves, he started a Bible Class on Sunday afternoons, 
with the full approval of the Vicar, though it meant 
that a few of the younger boys attended that instead 
of Sunday-school. 


DIFFERENT STANDARDS 


This does not fulfil Tom’s ‘something to help 
forward the work of the Church.’ A friend who worked 
in his brother’s office had told him that there was quite 
a different atmosphere in the office since Hugh had 
‘got religion,’ and this set him thinking. Hitherto 
Tom had regarded business as something quite outside 
the scope of religion. Business was business, and 
somehow his business life was on a different plane 
from his private life. He now realises that this is not 
as it should be, and he has given the matter long and 
anxious thought. The business pays on the average 
Io per cent., and the shares are all privately owned by 
the partners. Many of the dwellings in which the 800 
hands employed by the firm live, and not a few 
of which belong to the firm, are far from what they 
should be. This is exercising Tom’s mind much, 
but during the past year he has succeeded in getting 
the firm to rebuild ten of the worst cottages without 
proportionately raising the rents; he has also worked 
out a scheme of co-partnership, and hopes to get all 
profits above 8 per cent. utilised for the benefit of 
employés, without whose work the business could not 
exist. It is doubtful if he will be able to carry this 
through altogether while old Mr. Macnaghten is alive ; 
but he has practically persuaded the other partners, 
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and it may be possible to make a beginning without 
waiting for him. Already there is a very different 
atmosphere prevailing throughout the firm’s works. 

Tom Lorimer is getting more vision as time goes 
on, and getting it as he prays. 


THE VISION OF ‘ NOBBY’ CLARK 
By THE Lay SECRETARY 


Nogppy’s real name is Walter—Walter John, to be 
precise. No one quite knows how he got the name of 
‘Nobby,’ except that he served seven years in the 
Army, and it seems to be a custom of the barrack-room 
that men whose name is Clark (whatsoever the variation 
in the spelling of it) are known as ‘ Nobby,’ and the 
name has stuck to him. 

It is five years since he left the colours, having 
attained the dignity of a corporal at the age of 24 
(his official age was 25 years 102 days), and he has. just 
finished his period in the Army Reserve. He is em- 
ployed in a soap factory, is married, and has three 
children, and lives in a street somewhat incongruously 
named Paradise Lane, three miles from the factory, 
to which he journeys by tram every morning and back 
every evening. He is liked by all, and much respected 
at the factory. 

He is a sidesman at the Mission Church in his district, 
and goes there every Sunday evening with his wife and 
family. He was confirmed as a lad in the Army, and 
once a month he makes his Communion at 7 a.m. He 
joined the C.E.M.S. two years ago, and seldom misses 
a meeting of his branch. At the August meeting, 
when the letter from headquarters was read out, he 
was much interested in the subjects to be brought 
before the Annual Conference—in particular, the reso- 
lution urging branches to go out and win men for 
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Christ appealed to him strongly. He began to think 
over what he could do in the matter. 


A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


All through September he was turning the matter 
over in his mind. He had to some extent got hold of 
three young fellows who worked in the same room as 
himself, but always there seemed to be some antagonistic 
influence at work—he was puzzled to know what it 
was. And then the October Magazine came, and with 
it a new Intercession Paper, containing this prayer: 
‘All through this day, O Lord, let me touch as many 
lives as possible for Thee. . . .’ 

Every morning, before starting to his work, ‘ Nobby ’ 
Clark prayed that prayer more earnestly than any other, 
and one day this vision came to him. ‘“ All through 
this day,”’ he thought, ‘ that includes the dinner-hour.’ 
The dinner-hour had always been a source of concern 
to Clark. He spent most of it in an eating-house not 
far from the factory, similar to many others of its kind 
—a room holding twenty-eight diners, divided off by 
partitions into groups of four—kept by a man of unpre- 
possessing exterior, with a harsh voice and a talent for 
mental arithmetic in pence. The atmosphere of this place 
was not uplifting, the conversation of most of the 
groups of four alternated between doubtful stories 
and jests about women, and the odds on various horses 
in the summer and football teams in the winter. A 
little mild gambling after dinner was winked at, if 
not encouraged, by the proprietor. 


THE DINNER-HOUR 


‘Nobby’ had gradually realised that the adverse 
influence in his endeavours to get hold of the young 
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fellows who worked in his room was the dinner-hour, 
or rather that they spent it in similar eating-houses. 
How was he to counteract this ? 

He bethought him of the members of the Men’s 
Society—there were five in his factory whom he knew 
slightly ; he met four others from a neighbouring factory 
occasionally in the dinner-hour, though he had hardly 
spoken to them. If he could only get these nine men 
to join him in exerting their influence in purifying the 
atmosphere of these eating-houses, what a difference 
they might make! He read eagerly the report of the 
Conference, especially the discussion on Evangelistic 
work, and approached each of the nine and got them 
to read it. At first he thought of getting all of them 
to agree to get their dinner at the same eating-house, 
but this seemed too great a concentration of forces, 
and almost like denuding other such places of the 
chief leaven of righteousness in them. 

After many inquiries and by watching for the badge, 
he discovered six other members who were employed 
in the vicinity, making a total of sixteen. He talked 
the matter over with all of them, and after considerable 
discussion they decided to concentrate on four eating- 
houses, four going to each regularly, and to try and 
make the atmosphere in them clean and wholesome. 
By the end of November they had begun their effort. 
Their methods naturally varied according to circum- 
stances; in some cases two sat together at a table, 
in other cases individuals engaged individual men in 
conversation ; the one thing that they all agreed upon 
was, that they would make the dinner-hour a subject of 
prayer every morning. 


“COMMON EFFORT” 


The success of their efforts varied considerably, 
but before long they all realised that if they were to 
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achieve their object it would be desirable, and indeed 
almost necessary, to win the sympathy and goodwill 
of the keepers of the eating-houses, and to show them 
that it was not inimical to their interests. They tried 
_ various ways of approaching this problem—some 
chose the occasion of a particularly outrageous instance 
to complain when settling their score; others, with 
more of the wisdom of the serpent, made friends with 
the ‘boss,’ and after leading the conversation in that 
direction on many occasions, succeeded in convincing 
him that his establishment would suffer no loss of 
patronage if by an occasional protest at some specially 
‘warm’ story he showed himself out of sympathy 
with such offenders against decency. One group failed 
to make any impression on the keeper of the establish- 
ment, but gained the sympathy of a few of his patrons. 

The keeper of the eating-house where ‘Nobby’ 
Clark got his dinner died suddenly early in December, 
and ‘Nobby’ at once communicated with a friend of 
his who lived a few miles off. This man had been a 
steward on board a steamer, and a member of the 
Seamen’s Guild ; he was now employed on temporary 
work as a waiter, and had just ‘come into’ £40 on the 
death of an aunt. ‘Nobby’ persuaded him to take 
on the eating-house, and the prospect of its becoming a 
centre of clean and wholesome atmosphere is much 
brighter. 


ITS EFFECT 


Already these four little groups of men have met 
with much encouragement. Space will not permit the 
mention of more than one instance, and that came 
about through football. ‘Nobby’ had always kept 
himself informed on football topics ever since he was 
in the Army, and could discuss the chances of the 
B NORE SS hand iE M, H S.~\By this 
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means he got into touch with a young fellow who 
frequented the same eating-house and had taken to 
coupon betting. He found out that he had been in the 
C.L.B. in the village that he came from, and was at 
heart like Lot, ‘vexed with the filthy conversation 
of the wicked,’ and was only too glad of a helping hand 
to stand out against it and return to theold paths. He 
is now an active supporter of ‘ Nobby’s’ scheme. 

One evening, a few days before Christmas, the 
curate who is in charge of the Mission Church where 
‘Nobby’ worships came to visit him and his wife— 
he always gave two evenings a week to visiting, it 
was the only time he could find the men—and Clark 
unfolded his plan to him, and told him something of 
what they had already done. The curate was so 
impressed that he went off at once to a friend at the 
other end of the parish, who is churchwarden of the 
parish church and second clerk in a big insurance 
office, and has great hopes of getting him to initiate a 
similar scheme in some of the restaurants patronised 
by the younger clerks from his and neighbouring offices. 

‘“Nobby’s’ life is ever so much fuller and richer 
since he started praying, ‘ All through this day, O Lord, 
let me touch as many lives as possible for Thee,’ and 
applying it in this way, and so are the lives of those to 
whom he has passed on his vision. 


THE RETURN OF CALEB SPARKES. 
By THE Lay SECRETARY: 


In August 1914, Caleb Sparkes was ‘in the hosiery 
line,’ as he was fond of telling his young lady friends ; 
less admiring persons would have described him as 
a draper’s assistant in a small country town, and a 
somewhat ‘flabby’ youth at that, who spent most 
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of his spare time ‘at the pictures,’ and his Sunday 
afternoons strolling with his arm round Miss Amelia 
Hobbs’ waist. 

And then the war came. Sparkes continued to be 
a draper’s assistant for three weeks, growing daily 
more restless and inattentive to his work, and one 
morning astonished his employer, and his parents, 
by announcing that he had enlisted. This news pro- 
vided material for a day’s gossip among his companions, 
Miss Amelia Hobbs shed a few becoming tears, and 
the world went on its way in the small country town. 

But it was a very different world in which Sparkes 
found himself: for the first month he heartily wished 
himself anywhere else ; every muscle in his body ached ; 
he could hardly call his soul his own. But at the end 
of a month the life began to grow on him; and, after 
all, there was something very fascinating in being 
really ‘fit.’ After six months his own mother would 
hardly have known him; he was alert, disciplined, 
hard as nails: he had put on three inches round the 
chest : his hands were horny with digging: he was fit 
to go anywhere. The month of April found him ‘at 
the front.’ 

Nor was it only in bodily health and alertness of 
mind that he was so much improved. Religion had 
found very little place in his life before, but he had been 
immensely impressed by the life of a corporal in his 
platoon who said his prayers every day, went to church 
every Sunday morning early when possible, and was 
always trying to help other men. Sparkes would not 
have admitted being influenced by this corporal, but 
unconsciously at first and by degrees he found himself 
watching him closely. An address by a chaplain in a 
Y.M.C.A. hut at the base on his way up country set 
him thinking furiously. 

It was not long before he found himself under fire, 
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and a large part of his daily life henceforth was spent 
under fire; he began to say his own prayers pretty 
regularly. He was glad when a chaplain turned up 
for a service, and still more if he could get a few words 
of talk with him. 

There were comparatively long periods of waiting 
from time to time, and he acquired the habit of thinking. 
He saw many strange and grucsome sights; he began 
to appreciate the things that really mattered in life. 

One day his battalion was ordered to go forward and 
attack the enemy’s trenches; a hurricane of shells 
went to and fro overhead, and then the order came to 
advance. They took the first trench after a good deal 
of hand-to-hand fighting and many casualties, and 
were busy with pick and shovel, making the trench face 
the other way, when a fierce counter-attack drove them 
out again. 

Hardly had Sparkes gone ten yards when a violent 
blow near his right shoulder sent him reeling, and he 
fell unconscious. It was dark when he came to, but 
there was a glimmer of light in the east; it must have 
been about 8 o’clock in the morning, he thought, when 
they were driven out of the trench that they had cap- 
tured. The pain in his arm was excruciating, and 
he swooned again. Fortunately he had fallen on his 
tight side, and with the upper part of his arm pressed 
on to the rifle of a dead man close by: this had to some 
extent stopped the bleeding. All that day he lay 
there, occasionally regaining consciousness for a few 
minutes. The next night he awoke and moaned feebly 
for help. It was a still night, and there seemed to be 
very little firing. His moans were heard across the 
intervening 40 yards from his trench: the doctor 
happened to have come up to the trench to attend to a 
very badly wounded man, and gallantly crawled out 
with two stretcher-bearers, found him, and brought him 
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in. His arm was shattered. It was a miracle that he 
had not died from shock and loss of blood. 


* * %* Bg * * 


For two months did Sparkes lie in a hospital ‘ some- 
where in France’ after they had amputated his arm, 
hovering for the first fortnight between life and death. 
He appreciated more than anything else during those 
two months the frequent visits of the chaplain. He 
had been much impressed by the evidences everywhere 
he went in France and Belgium of an intense belief 
in the power of the Cross: along every roadside, on 
the outer wall of most houses, in almost every room 
(though he found himself more often in barns than 
rooms), a representation of the Crucifixion met his 
eye. They had been a help to him; he found himself 
checking unworthy thoughts when near them, and his 
fears were calmed. 

The chaplain by degrees explained to him that our 
Lord before His Ascension had given to a representative 
gathering of faithful disciples the great Charter of 
His Church with its four alls: all power His, and 
therefore theirs—all nations the range of their influence 
—all His revelation their message—all time the bound- 
less period of their work for Him.t Christ left no 
writings: it was His plan to build up a Society which 
was to act as the trustee of His grace and teaching ; 
that Society was His universal Church, which from 
the time of its founding has had five distinctive marks, 
as St. Luke tells us*—namely, Baptism, The Apostles’ 
Doctrine, The Apostles’ Fellowship, The Breaking of 
Bread, and The Common Prayers. 

He explained that these five marks were still the 
standard by which the claim of any organised body of 
Christians to be a real part of Christ’s Church must be 
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tested, and that beyond all controversy they were 
secured in the Church of England. The duly-graded 
Ministry, which receives by unbroken transmission 
from the Apostles our Risen Lord’s spiritual authority 
in its commission, is The Apostles’ Fellowship. Through 
this Ministry the two great Sacraments—Baptism and 
The Breaking of Bread—are validly administered. 
Every minister, as the condition of his ordination, is 
pledged to base his teaching upon the Holy Scriptures : 
that is The Apostles’ Doctrine. The stated Common 
Prayers are maintained. 

He was careful to point out that each member of the 
Church has his part to take: ‘To every man his work.’ } 

All this opened an entirely new range of vision to 
Sparkes. He asked to be prepared for Confirmation, 
and a few days before he left the hospital in France, 
the Bishop visited the hospital and confirmed him. 


s * a % * %* 


Sparkes was two months in a convalescent hospital 
in England, and was then discharged from the Army 
as unfit for further service, and returned to his parish. 
He had hardly realised before that he belonged to a 
parish. 

He was met at the station by his parents. Miss 
Hobbs, whose affections had in the meantime been 
transferred, looked wistfully at him out of a shop 
window as he passed with his empty sleeve, and endured 
a few pangs of remorse. An uncle was mortally offended 
because he would not have more than one glass of beer : 
he had collected together at his pet tavern all the choice 
spirits among his acquaintance to celebrate his nephew's 
return, and what he considered the churlishness of his 
nephew went near to wrecking the success of the party. 

After some six weeks, mainly through his own efforts, 
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he got employment as doorkeeper at the ‘cinema,’ 
which occupied him from 5 to 10.30 P.M. daily, except 
Sundays. 

A fortnight after his return he went to see the 
Vicar, who, when he was informed that a man with one 
arm wished to see him, was at first inclined to treat him 
as though he were a professional beggar. His amaze- 
ment when Sparkes at length came to the object of 
his visit was great, and he was somewhat nonplussed. 

: Both the chaplain in hospital and a friend in a neigh- 
bouring bed had told Sparkes about the C.E.M.S., and 
that he ought to join the branch in his parish. He had 
thought this over often, but could not quite see what 
he could ‘do’ to help forward the work of the Church. 
He had prayed about it, and now, since he had been 
home, the way had been made clear to him. He had 
gone to the Vicar to tell him that he wanted to join the 
C.E.M.S., and that the work that he proposed to do for 
Christ and His Church was to see that all soldiers coming 
back to the parish, unless they belonged to other 
denominations which made arrangements to welcome 
them, were welcomed by the Church, and helped to 
retain and foster the quickened spiritual perceptions 
that they had gained in the war. It took him some 
time to explain this to the Vicar, who ultimately asked 
him to call again. 

Now, the Vicar had never given much attention to 
C.E.M.S. He was a saintly old man, but hardly realised 
the need of enlisting the active help of the laymen, or 
of organising it. There was a branch in his parish, 
but he believed it had more or less come to an end since 
the war began: he really did not know. who was sup- 
posed to be secretary now: he must consult the curate 
who arranged these matters. 

* * * * * * 


Sparkes’ second visit to the Vicar did not produce 
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any very tangible result. A month passed, but not 
Sparkes’ enthusiasm: it was too deep-seated to be 
damped down. He had discovered from the curate 
the name of the members. He had gone to see several 
of them. He had even got the promise of a meeting 
to explain his ideas. The fire of the branch’s life, 
though barely smouldering, was not yet extinct: it 
could be rekindled. 


Two months later Caleb Sparkes had been admitted 
a member. He had induced the branch to take up with 
energy the welcoming and helping of soldiers returning 
to the parish. He had persuaded the Vicar—not a 
difficult task when he appreciated its value—to explain 
the scheme and to ask, both in the Parish Magazine 
and also from the pulpit, that the names of soldiers 
returning to the parish might be furnished to the 
secretary. The Vicar had induced the mayor to 
organise an influential and representative committee 
to take up the question of finding suitable employment 
for partially disabled men. 

In the next three weeks the return of one man had 
been notified to the secretary, but Sparkes and another 
member had each discovered another man, in both 
cases on the day of their arrival. At Evensong, the 
Sunday after they arrived, these three men and all the 
members of their families (many of whom had not been 
in church since the last funeral in the family) were 
present; the Vicar offered a special thanksgiving for 
their safe return, and in the course of his address 
welcomed them on behalf of the Church and parish. 
The successful accomplishment of this simple little 
ceremony had entailed a good deal of work, many 
interviews, and much persuasion on the part of Sparkes 
and his fellow member, but the ice had been broken. 
A more homely atmosphere had seemed to pervade the 
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old church that evening. The whole congregation 
was obviously interested, and would make it a point 
of honour to see that a similar ceremony took place 
whenever men ‘who through perils of war had been 
serving the nation’ returned. 

Members of the branch, on a plan organised by the 
secretary, made themselves responsible for seeing that 
the welcome and helping of such men did not end, 
but only began, with this ceremony. Especially were 
they careful to encourage any men whose hearts had 
been touched by all that they had been through, and 
to draw them on to active participation in the work 
of Christ and His Church. 


* * * * x * 


At the end of six months the branch had increased 
its membership by half, and had a vigorous corporate life. 
The Vicar never missed one of its meetings or services. 

Sparkes and three other members had gone to 
four adjoining parishes, and had persuaded them to 
take up this scheme The Rural Dean had made it the 
subject of discussion at a Ruridecanal Conference. 

The Church in and around that small country town 
is awake to the opportunity that is presenting itself 
to her in the return of these men to her parishes, and 
is prepared to deal with the problem on a larger scale 
in the months succeeding the declaration of peace. 
Incidentally a new vigour of life has accrued in con- 
sequence. 

* * * * * * 


But sometimes Caleb Sparkes wonders why it 
should have been left to him, a disabled soldier, to 
initiate the matter. 


THE following paper on ‘The Machinery of Church 
Man-Power ’ is the last piece of work Colonel Storr did 
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for the C.E.M.S. It was written a short time before 
his death. 


THE MACHINERY OF CHURCH MAN-PowWER. 


THERE is no need to emphasise the importance of 
machinery in these days: the war could not go on for 
a day without it, nor could the needs of civilised peoples 
be met in peace time apart from it. Machines do 
wonderful things, but they require motive power, lubrica- 
tion, and a knowledge of their construction and limita- 
tions in those who use them. 

We speak of the machinery of government, or of 
the State. The Church requires machinery no less than 
the State. One of the problems with which the Church 
is faced is that millions of her younger men are away 
from their parishes and homes, subjected to stresses 
and temptations that they are spiritually ill-equipped 
to meet, yet having learnt in their absence a degree 
of fellowship and comradeship that the Church had 
entirely failed to teach them while they were at home. 

It is with the Church’s machinery for dealing with 
the care of these men while away, and for utilising 
the energies of those who return to their parishes with 
a quickened perception of the claim of Christ to their 
lives, that this leaflet deals. The motive power of 
the machine is limitless, though our transmission-gear 
is sadly at fault too often: the power is none other 
than the Holy Spirit. The construction and limitations 
of the machine are such as are imposed by the frailty 
of man. The lubrication is tact and enthusiasm and 
prayer. 

Of the appointment and work of the number of 
chaplains that the State allows for the Navy and the 
Army there is no need to write: it is well known. 
There are, however, two organisations, the Church of 
England Men’s Society and the War Roll, which are 
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not so universally known, and it is important that 
their respective réles should be appreciated and under- 
stood, for without the aid of these organisations the 
Church will not be able effectively to deal with this 
problem. The desirability of keeping touch between 
the parish or home Church and the men (many of whom 
had very little interest in the Church life of their parish), 
and the constant changes of environment and sur- 
roundings to which the men are subjected by the 
exigencies of the war, make the problem much more 
difficult, and the organisation required must be com- 
prehensive and elastic. 

The War Roll. What tt is—The War Roll (to take 
the younger and more temporary organisation first) 
was evolved as the result of the efforts of four societies 
—Y.M.C.A., Church Army, C.E.M.S., and League of 
the Spiritual War—to conserve the spiritual results, 
where good, of the war among men of the British 
Empire. It derives its title from the fact that admission 
to its membership is made by the signing of the following 
promise, all those so signing being considered to be 
on the roll: ‘I hereby pledge my allegiance to the Lord 
Jesus Christ as my Saviour and King, and by God’s help 
will fight His battles for the victory of His Kingdom.’ 

What it means.—\he underlying idea is that those 
who have come to see during the war some vision, 
however dim, of God, and have realised that it is through 
men that He works for the abolition of selfishness and 
sin, and for the extension of His Kingdom, should 
pledge themselves to endeavour in the days that lie 
ahead to advance that kingdom by fighting all that 
is evil with something of the same loyalty as they have 
shown in fighting their country’s battles during the 
war. 

Its Method.—It is open to men of all denominations, 
and many tens of thousands have signed this pledge, 
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Cards are available in all huts and similar centres. 
The portion of the card containing the pledge signed 
by the man is kept by him, and the other portion of 
the card, which contains his name and address and his 
home address, is sent to one of two clearing houses : 
all Church of England men to C.E.M.S. headquarters, 
all men of other denominations to Y.M.C.A. head- 
quarters. At either of these places the cards are 
registered, a letter of welcome is sent to the man, and 
the card is sent on with a letter of explanation to the 
incumbent or pastor of his parish or district. 

In the case of Church of England men, the incumbent 
is asked to keep in touch with the man during the war, 
and welcome him back when he comes home, and a 
copy of the Comrade (published by the Church Army) 
is sent to him every few months from the central office, 
but is sent through the man’s home address as it is 
impossible at a central office to keep the men’s military 
addresses up to date. In this way the men are kept 
in touch with headquarters, and to some extent with 
one another, and it remains possible to organise a 
campaign through them. 

The Church Army and the C.E.M.S. are bearing 
equal shares of the expenses connectea with the organisa- 
tion of the War Roll. 

The future of the War Roll is beyond the scope of 
this leaflet : obviously it has great possibilities. Even 
if it accomplished nothing else, it is fulfilling an invalu- 
able part in keeping touch between their home religious 
‘centre and the men whose hearts have been touched 
through the stress of all that they have been through 
in this war. 

C.E.M.S. What tt is ——The Church of England 
Men's Society was founded nineteen "5 years” ‘apo at the 
instigation ‘of Archbishop Temple, and is the Church’s 
medium for banding together those men of the Anglican 
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Communion who realise some sense of their responsi- 
bilities, and for utilising their energies. Ideally there 
should be no need of societies within the Church, but 
practically there is need of them, and the need is likcly 
to continue for some generations. While this is so 
there is undoubtedly wanted an organisation which 
shall give men a deeper sense of fellowship with other 
men, and a wider view and more practical sense of 
corporate life and activity throughout the Church of 
England and her daughter Churches in the Dominions 
overseas than they can in practice obtain in their 
parochial Church life or in any local guild. 

What it means.—C.E.M.S. is meeting this need, and 
will do so increasingly. Composed of men of all schools 
of thought within the Church, it has succeeded in 
getting groups of men of many parishes to pray and 
worship and work together in common loyalty to the 
one Master. Its objects are fourfold : 

1. To deepen the spiritual life of its members. 

2. To band Churchmen together in a common effort 
to promote the glory of God, and to help forward the 
work of the Church. 

3. To provide for the commendation of members 
from one branch to another, on change of residence or 
place of work. 

4. To promote opportunities for friendly intercourse 
among its members. 

Its Method.—It seeks to establish a branch in every 
parish, to link the branches in each rural deanery or 
similar area into a federation, and to unite the federa- 
tions in each diocese into a diocesan union, each 
branch, federation, and diocesan union being directly 
connected with headquarters in London (Church House, 
Westminster). Its annual conferences, attended by 
federation delegates from all over the empire, are 
most inspiring gatherings, and the movement is kept 
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together and its activities promoted by a Quarterly 
Letter from headquarters sent to every branch, and 
by the Men’s Magazine, published quarterly, which 
before the war had a circulation of 100,000, and contains 
each quarter an intercession paper, which members are 
asked to use daily during the quarter. There is some- 
thing very inspiring in the thought of 100,000 men 
praying daily for the same objects. 

Membership is confined to communicants and is 
effected, at a service in Church, by admission to a 
parochial branch. Isolated members cannot be recog- 
nised (it would destroy the sense of fellowship) except 
under very special circumstances when they are kept 
touch with directly by a federation or diocesan union. 
All members must accept the Society’s Rule of Life, 
“To pray to God every day and to do something to 
help forward the work of the Church.’ The Society 
has a small percentage of associates who have either 
never been confirmed, or who have lapsed from Holy 
Communion and for the present shrink from professions 
or promises about receiving it, but who are keen in 
some way to help forward the work of the Church, 
and who in the fellowship of work may, it is hoped, 
become members. They also must observe the Rule 
of Life. The badge, usually worn on the watch-chain, 
enables members to recognise one another. 

Before the war there were some 6000 _ branches, 
of which about 1000 were overseas, and though the 
war has inevitably affected the Society’s growth, and 
many branches with almost all their members away 
have been unable to carry on, yet in other places new 
branches are still being formed, and the present number 
of branches stands at 4710. 

Need of Reality—A few years ago the Society 
suffered through becoming popular or fashionable, and 
branches were springing up more quickly than it was 
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possible to get the ideals for which the Society stood 
adequately disseminated. Of recent years there has 
been a marked tendency to emphasise the first of the 
Society’s four objects by the promotion of quiet days, 
retreats, &c., and to encourage the taking up of more 
spiritual forms of work (suggesting, for instance, that 
endeavouring to keep the language in your shop or 
place of work clean is probably a more valuable bit 
of work for Christ than handing an alms bag or even 
singing in the Church choir), and the more definite 
relation of the two portions of the Rule of Life by making 
the work undertaken a subject of daily prayer. Also, 
as federations and diocesan unions are formed, efforts 
are increasingly made to develop corporate action along 
the lines of all branches in a town or area combining 
to promote some object or to attack some social evil, 
and with notable results in many cases. 

War Conditions——Now obviously all this, which is 
based on a parochial system, has been largely inapplic- 
able during the war. Yet if the Society is to continue 
and develop the work carried on and growing for fifteen 
years before the war, and is really filling a need and 
helping the men of the Church to a better realisation 
and fulfilment of their responsibilities—and there can 
be little doubt in the minds of those qualified to judge 
that God has used the Society for the advancement of 
His Kingdom hitherto, and that its opportunities of 
usefulness are greater than ever to-day—then means 
must be found, for the sake of the men no less than of 
the Church, to gather into C.E.M.S. the momentum of 
numbers of the men who have seen a new vision while 
they have been away from their parishes during the 
war, and to direct their energies into the most needful 
channels. Yet it would obviously have been undesir- 
able to admit to membership, and to furnish with 
badges, a quantity of men, here to-day, elsewhere to- 
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morrow, with whom it would have been impossible 
to keep touch. 

Temporary Membershibp—So a scheme of tem- 
porary membership has been introduced in the Army 
for the duration of the war. This does not mean that 
the standard has been lowered—temporary members 
must be communicants and accept the Rule of Life; 
nor does it mean that the man’s membership should be 
limited to the length of the war. It means that while 
the war lasts the temporary member is not required 
to be enrolled in any parochial branch, and that he is 
not given the badge, but only a certificate of temporary 
membership. It is hoped that at the end of the war 
the man will take this to the secretary of the branch in 
the parish where he settles, who will arrange for him 
to be welcomed into the fellowship of the branch, and 
to be given his badge and card of permanent member- 
ship. The chaplain who admits a man to temporary 
membership notifies the fact to C.E.M.S. headquarters 
(the certificate of temporary membership has a detach- 
able portion for this purpose), and after registration 
there the notification is sent to the incumbent of the 
man’s parish, who is asked to write and welcome him. 

Temporary Army Branches.—But this is not the 
only modification that war conditions have necessitated. 
There has been, and still is, need for some method of 
bringing together, for purposes of devotion and instruc- 
tion and for fellowship, existing members of C.E.M.S. 
who may find themselves in the same camp. Badges 
such as that of C.E.M.S. may not be displayed in 
uniform, and there is consequently difficulty in re- 
cognising members. So the formation of temporary 
branches has been devised to meet this. Any chaplain, 
having discovered, by putting up a notice in the hut 
inviting members to make themselves known to him 
or in other ways, that there are a few members in the 
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camp, may form a temporary branch, which will be 
registered at headquarters and receive Quarterly 
Letters, &c. Such a branch may last a month, or a 
year, or longer: it should serve the purpose during its 
existence of keeping alive the spirit of C.E.M.S. among 
the members who find themselves temporarily members 
of it, and of passing on that spirit to men admitted to 
temporary membership for the duration of the war. 
Should a chaplain desire to admit any man to permanent 
membership instead of as a temporary member, he 
should not admit him as a permanent member of a 
temporary branch (which is liable to be broken up a 
month or two hence) without having previously com- 
municated with the man’s home parish and ascertained 
that the branch there will enrol him as a member and 
send him his Men’s Magazine each quarter. . 
Three Categories—Such is the machinery, and 
without it it is difficult to see how the Church is to 
garner the harvest of the ministrations of the chaplains, 
or to utilise her man-power in the greater spiritual war 
that lies ahead. There is no intention of differentiating 
between the spiritual values of the three categories 
of men described, nor any reason why the member of 
the War Roll should not be in all respects as fine a 
Christian and as loyal a Churchman as the member of 
C.E.M.S., but it is probably inevitable that there should 
be some degree of classification in the minds of chaplains 
when advising men how to link themselves up, and 
it is important that a man should not be admitted to 
permanent membership of C.E.M.S. unless the chaplain 
has known him for some months and feels reasonably 
sure that he is the type of man that C.E.M.S. wants; 
nor should a man be admitted to temporary membership 
of C.E.M.S. who (though he may have been confirmed 
as a boy) has apparently received only an emotional 
impression, though this might quite legitimately lead 
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him to sign the War Roll pledge. On the other hand, 
a man is likely both to give and to receive more help 
in regard to fellowship and service as a member of 
C.E.M.S. than as a member of the War Roll. 

May we be given grace to utilise the machinery to 
the best advantage, and when necessary to alter it to 
meet new demands ! 


July 1918, 


GE 


WHERE ARE THE MEN ?! 


By MAJOR STORR 


Lay Secretary of the Church of England Men’s Society 
[Reprinted from The East and The West] 


It is becoming a truism to say that unless the men of 
the Church are aroused te take their share in the mis- 
sionary campaign, that campaign cannot be effectively 
carried out. It is the purpose of this article to try 
to show something of what is being done, and what 
might be done by the Church of England Men’s Society 
(C.E.M.S.) in this respect. 

Although the writer is the Lay Secretary of that 
Society, the views expressed carry no official imprimatur, 
and are not necessarily those of the Council as such. 

Very briefly, what is the present situation ? Abroad, 
half the world still unevangelised ; national movements 
in many countries, fraught with immense destinies— 
Is China to become agnostic and materialistic or 
Christian? Is Africa to become Mohammedan or 
Christian ? Is India to become the home of theosophy 

i This paper, entitled ‘ Where are the Men?’ was written at 
the request of Canon C. H. Robinson, D.D., Editorial Secretary 
of the S.P:G. It clearly sets forth the views Colonel Storr held 


as to the part which the men of the Church should play in 
helping forward the work of Foreign Missions, 
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or a bright jewel in the crown of Christ ?—on all hands 
a desire for education, and in many a readiness to receive 
Christian teaching; in some countries (India, Corea, 
&c.) masses waiting to be received into the Church; 
and mission stations being closed down for want of 
funds; students drifting for want of supervision and 
personal guidance; inability to enter obviously open 
doors, or seize priceless opportunities, for want of 
men and money. At home, more money spent every 
year on Christmas cards than on Foreign Missions ; 
nine-tenths of Church members utterly indifferent, 
if not actually opposed to the missionary enterprise ; 
the majority even of communicants entirely apathetic 
on the subject; hardly more than a thousandth part 
of the national income devoted to this cause. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1908, following close 
on the Pan-Anglican Congress, declared the missionary 
enterprise to be the primary duty of the Church; the 
World Missionary Conference of Igio reiterated and 
urged this view; the leaders of the Church have con- 
stantly affirmed the same since; but where are the 
men ? 

There has arisen in the last few years the C.E.M.S., 
which has now about 120,000 members in some 4000 
branches in parishes throughout the empire, whose 
members, communicants of the Anglican Communion, 
are pledged to pray daily and to do something to help 
forward the work of the Church. 

At the Annual Conference of this Society in 1909 a 
resolution was passed urging every member to give 
a foremost place in his heart to Missions to other lands. 
As a result, partly of this and of other causes, several 
branches and groups of branches are supporting candi- 
dates for the ministry in training colleges, many branches 
are devoting themselves to a more or less systematic 
study of Missions by the formation of Missionary Study 
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Circles, and by means of lectures and addresses on the 
subject, others are helping in missionary exhibitions and 
missionary Missions, and in other ways many members 
are taking a deep interest in the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom throughout the world ; but, as a whole, it must 
be confessed that the 120,000 members are not giving 
the foremost place in their hearts to this cause. And 
now comes the recent Annual Conference of IgII, 
culminating in that magnificent meeting in the Albert 
Hall on the evening of October 26, and the resolution 
of 1909 is reaffirmed, and urged with such force that, as 
our chairman put it, no man can continue a self-respect- 
ing member and remain indifferent to this great cause. 

It is natural that every society which has as its 
object the alleviation of some evil should endeavour 
to win the help of a body of men like the C.E.M.S.—and 
the more its members can throw themselves into various 
spheres of work which advance the Kingdom of God 
the better—but its members must realise and concede 
that, while the present state of the Church necessitates 
missionary societies, those societies have a preferential 
claim on their hearty support, whatever other outlets 
for their energies they may find—we must realise that 
Missions are not merely one of the thousand and one 
charities claiming their share of our attention. 

But this is not yet the case. How, then, are members 
who are not interested and keen on this subject to 
become so, and how are they to win their fellow laymen 
to a like enthusiasm ° 

In the first place, they must make it a matter of 
prayer—it may not be possible to pray at once for 
particular spheres of mission work or for individual 
missionaries, because the member praying knows 
nothing of the needs of that sphere or that individual, 
and does not really care about them ; but earnest prayer 
for guidance how to pray and how to become interested 
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will be answered ; and one of the first results is likely 
to be an admission of ignorance—at whatever cost of 
pride—and a desire to learn something of the facts. 
The cause of Missions has nothing to fear from examina- 
tion of the facts ; indeed, it is ignorance that is respon- 
sible for the bulk of the indifference and even the 
hostility to the cause. 

How is this ignorance to be removed ? Much can 
be done, and much more than is being done, from the 
pulpit. Surely the days of the annual missionary 
meeting in a parish, and possibly an annual sermon, are 
over ; if Missions are to occupy the central place in the 
life of the Church, not a month should be allowed to 
go by without information on the subject being im- 
parted from the pulpit, as advocated some years ago 
by Archbishop Temple. If you had a friend who 
went out to a distant colony, and for the first year you 
corresponded monthly, you would feel an interest in his 
affairs, and he in yours; if one month he did not answer 
your letter, and you did not write again, nor he to you, 
at the end of a year or two you would have lost all 
interest in him, because you were out of touch with 
him. And it is the same with Missions; unless you 
are kept regularly in touch with what is being done, 
you cannot take the interest that you ought to take 
in them. And reviews, such as The East and the 
West or The Church Missionary Review, always 
contain articles which will furnish subject-matter for 
several interesting addresses from the pulpit on current 
problems in the missionary world, and if C.E.M.S. 
members would tactfully urge their incumbents, cor- 
porately as branches and individually, to give them at 
least one sermon a month on missionary subjects (it 
m‘ght be wise in some cases to start quarterly before 
going on to monthly), they would be conferring a great 


benefit on themselves, on the congregation generally, 
H 
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and on the clergy, for it must be admitted that there 
are many clergy whose interest is not what it should be, 
and unless the clergy are really keen their congrega- 
tions will not be keen either. This want of keenness 
on the part of some of the clergy is due, in the main, to 
the subject not being included in the curriculum of 
their training and examinations, and to its being crowded 
out through stress of parochial business, much of which 
—e.g., accounts, managing entertainments, &c., &c. 
—could, and should be (and in many parishes which 
have branches of C.E.M.S. has been), taken off their 
shoulders by laymen. But if the clergy can be per- 
suaded to give monthly missionary sermons, their lack 
of zeal will soon disappear. 

However, sermons are not the only or even the best 
means of removing ignorance in the hearers, for it isa 
principle of sound education that the thoughts to which 
a@ man gives expression in speech he will remember, 
but the bulk of what he hears he will forget. Now, 
the Study Circle, which adds nothing permanently to 
existing organisations (it lasts eight weeks), which does 
not require numbers (it should not have more than 
eight or nine), and particulars of which can be obtained 
from the headquarters of any missionary society, 
works on that principle, and is a means of removing 
ignorance and of stirring up enthusiasm, which no 
parish, and certainly no branch of C.E.M.S., has any 
right to neglect. The writer was recently at a conference 
of officers still serving in the Army, held in London 
during a week-end, to discuss the promotion of 
Missionary Study Circles in the Army—he went with 
the view that such Circles were a desirable adjunct 
to the missionary campaign; he came away convinced 
that they are an essential factor in the education of 
the Church. Let every branch, then, start one or more 
Study Circles as soon as possible, and a Circle starting 
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for the first time could not do better than use the text- 
book advocated by our chairman at the Conference 
of 1911, Dr. J. R. Mott’s ‘The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions,’ which deals with its subject from 
a statesmanlike and world-wide aspect, before such a 
Circle goes on to study the conditions in particular 
countries. 

The removal to some extent of the prevailing 
ignorance, and, as a result, the removal of indifference, 
coupled with a firm conviction that our Lord’s last 
command applies to us personally, and that the onus 
of satisfying our consciences why we should not go 
ourselves lies on us, is at the root of the matter. To 
quote our chairman again, ‘We are out for spiritual 
reality and honesty,’ and we cannot have either unless 
we are missionary-hearted. As the Bishop of Oxford 
has recently said, ‘The Christian who is not in heart 
and will a missionary is not a Christian at all.’ 

Having, however, a quota of missionary-hearted 
members in a branch, and many (the writer trusts 
that all) branches have this already, our methods in 
many parishes require revision. 

A parochial missionary association or union is 
necessary at present in the parish, just as missionary 
societies are necessary at present in the Church. Where 
such a union exists, the C.E.M.S. branch should see 
that the best male talent in the parish directs it, and 
that it is not left to a few devoted ladies to carry on ; 
where no such union exists, C.E.M.S. must set it on 
foot. Such a union (of which the incumbent obviously 
must be a member, though he is not necessarily the 
best man to be its president) would devote its energies 
to such matters as the following :— 

“1. That a worthy aim is held up before the parish. 
Have we any conscious aim in many parishes? It is 
always well to have an aim, even if we do not always 
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attain it, and to see that our aim is a worthy one. No 
doubt our ultimate aim is the evangelisation of the world, 
but we require a more immediate aim to stimulate us 
to effective action. Has not our aim in the past been, 
perhaps, the raising of a certain sum of money annually 
in our parish, and usually a very inadequate sum? Is 
that a worthy aim? Would it not be a worthier aim 
if we were to strive to have one or more missionaries 
from every parish, supported by the parish, out in the 
mission field, or to make Missions really occupy the 
central place in the Church life of the parish ? 

2. That a weekly prayer meeting, at which missionary 
topics bulk largely, is held in the parish, and that its 
membership is not confined to a few old ladies. C.E.M.S. 
members must throw themselves into this, for in pro- 
portion as Missions enter into their prayers will their 
interest be sustained; they must bear in mind con- 
stantly our motto for the year: ‘The Lord looked 
upon him, and said, Go in this thy might. . . . Have 
not I sent thee ?’ (Judges vi. 14). 

3. That adequate means are taken to bring the 
missionary responsibility of the Church before the 
children in the wisest and most interesting way. 
C.E.M.S. members must see to it that the organisation 
adopted for directing the energies of the boys (King’s 
Messengers, Young People’s Unions, &c.) are managed 
by men, and that the boys are not allowed to think that 
such vitally important work is only women’s work. 

4. That Study Circles, in various grades and for 
each sex, are regularly held in the winter months. 

5. That adequate opportunities are afforded for 
financially supporting the cause, and that the need 
for, and the duty and privilege of, such support are 
properly represented. An occasional offertory in church 
cannot be considered adequate. Our offerings should be 
proportionate and systematic, and the only method of 
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making them so, with the majority of people, is to 
make them weekly. The free-will offering scheme 
(envelope system) and missionary boxes (opened 
quarterly) are far too little used for this object. One 
penny a week from all our Church members in receipt 
of wages would put all our missionary societies in a 
very different financial position, and there are many 
who could afford a great deal more. Are we only to 
give our odd sixpences to this cause? God forbid! 
But we have most of us much to learn of the law of 
sacrifice. 

6. That proper use is made of missionary literature ; 
the formation, where possible, of a missionary lending 
library; the adequate use of suitable periodicals 
among educated people, among the less highly educated, 
and among children. 

7. That every facility and help, financial and other- 
wise, is given to possible candidates for the mission 
field. 

It is a common complaint that it is difficult to find 
occupations for C.E.M.S. members. It appears to the 
writer that this can only be due to narrowness of out- 
look. Surely here is work for all. 

Finally, a word to those who are not members. 
The writer was recently at a conference of fifty laymen 
assembled for the week-end at an hotel to discuss some 
of the educational problems of the mission field. 
Practically all were obviously qualified to be members 
of C.E.M.S., but only seven or eight wore the badge. 
He would appeal to such men to throw in their lot 
with our movement ; in addition to trying to interest 
others of their own social status in Missions, surely they 
owe a duty to those less fortunately situated, educa- 
tionally or otherwise, than themselves; let them 
occasionally give lectures or addresses on various aspects 
of mission work to their brother Churchmen in the 
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C.E.M.S. branch in their parish; they will find a warm 
welcome, and they will be a tower of strength to the 
incumbent and to the Church life of the parish if they 
will throw in their lot with us, and they will find that 
their own spiritual life receives no little stimulus there- 
from. 

There is a great task before the C.E.M.S. in this 
missionary campaign, and our duty lies clear before 
us—first, intensive culture, that we may learn and 
become keen ourselves, and then extensive, that we 
may win and interest our neighbours, and all in the 
spirit of our motto for the year: ‘Go in this thy might. 
. . . Have not I sent thee?’ God grant that we may 
not fail in our duty ! 

H. STorrR. 


qt 


SOME PROBLEMS OF DEMOBILISATION 


THE Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Rector of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, writes :— 

‘These two addresses—the last I believe he gave— 
were delivered by Colonel Storr in my church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields in the summer of 1918, to the 
‘luncheon hour’ congregation. The church was very 
well filled, and there were many soldiers in the 
congregation. 

‘I had often heard Colonel Storr speak before, though 
never in church, but I had never heard him speak so 
convincingly and so well. He had obviously given 
great care to his subject, and though the manuscript 
was before him he seldom used it. He seemed 
thoroughly at home and tremendously in earnest. 
Once or twice he made telling points which I do not 
find in the manuscript of either of his addresses. 

‘Oddly enough, I cannot remember whether he wore 
his uniform or ordinary dress, but I can well remember 
the outline of his face at the lectern and the passion 
that came into his voice as he asked us if we were 
really getting the Church ready for the return of the 
men from the war. 

‘Several of his suggestions we are trying to adopt 
at St. Martin’s. 

‘I wish I could describe the kind of respect that was 
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felt by those in the pews for the speaker. We felt 
that there was a man of manifest integrity who had 
come back for a space to speak live words, and a man, 
moreover, who was wholly devoted to the cause of the 
Kingdom of God. He loved his Lord as few men 
have learned to love Him in their pilgrimage here; 
and no man who heard him give these two addresses 
could fail to come away convinced that he had been 
in the presence and under the influence of a man who 
was greater because of his faith.’ 


DEMOBILISATION is properly a technical term used to 
describe the process of bringing anything from a war 
footing to a peace footing. I say ‘anything’ because 
it has chiefly been used in the past to describe the 
process of bringing a navy or an army, or both, from 
a war to a peace footing ; but in a war of this magnitude, 
demobilisation must have a wider significance and be 
applied to the whole nation, and indeed to the whole 
empire—almost to the whole world. 

The stopping of the entire gigantic war machine 
and the re-starting—and in many cases starting anew— 
of the no less complicated organisms by which the daily 
Tequrements of civilisation are met in peace time is 
a colossal undertaking, and one which requires an 
immense amount of forethought, and hardly less on 
the part of the Church than on the part of the State. 

I therefore make no apology for directing your 
thoughts to this subject to-day, though the moment 
for demobilising has not yet arrived ; indeed, whatever 
may be the case with the State, I doubt whether the 
Church is as yet ready for demob.lisation. 

I propose that to-day we should try and realise 
and if possible visualise, some of the conditions that 
are bound to arise, and this day week should consider 
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some of the steps which it would seem desirable or 
necessary to take to meet those conditions. 

I think the first thing to realise is that demobilisa- 
tion is bound to take a considerable time. You will 
not be able to say ‘Ah! at last the war is over; to- 
morrow, or next week, we will go back to peace time 
conditions!’ We talk glibly in these days of millions ; 
but do we always realise what a large number a million 
is? Do you realise, for instance, that if you were to 
count as hard as you could for eight hours a day, it 
would take you a week—seven days—to count a million ? 
To take one item in the problem of demobilisation, 
and one very dear to all our hearts, the bringing back 
to this country of the armies serving overseas. I have 
no knowledge of the plans or intentions of the Govern- 
ment in the matter, but I think it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that they will find it difficult to arrange to 
transport over a considerable period more than 20,000 
men a day: that would mean about a dozen ships to 
berth, and about forty special trains a day. At the 
end of a year, working every day at that rate, they 
would have moved 7,280,000 men. But some of the 
journeys are much longer. There are thousands to be 
brought from Mesopotamia and Macedonia and else- 
where. There are tens of thousands to be taken back to 
Canada, to Australia, to South Africa, and so forth. 
There are tens of thousands of Chinese to be taken back 
to China, and natives of every part of the world to be 
taken back. And the Americans will hardly be content 
to wait in France till all our armies are home; their 
transport will have to go on proportionately and con- 
currently. So that it becomes a problem of shipping, 
and the feeding and so forth of the world must go on 
all the time. 

I do not want to spend time on these material 


problems of time and space, but I think it is very 
H2 
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important that people should realise that demobilisa- 
tion will be necessarily a lengthy process. 

The next thing to realise is that there is bound to 
be a tremendous reaction and to try and foresee some- 
thing of what that is going to mean. We have all 
been living these list few years, and increasingly as 
the years go by, keyed up to a high pitch. We have 
consented to all sorts of regulations and inconveniences 
as war necessities. We are to a greater extent than 
ever before a disciplined nation. But when the magic 
news of peace comes there will inevitably be a great 
relaxing of the tension and a tremendous reaction. 
It is in this sphere above all others that forethought 
on the part of the Church is necessary. 

Let us consider one or two of the probable directions 
in which this reaction will take effect. And first of 
all among the armies overseas. There will be hundreds 
of thousands of men, soldiers by compulsion and for 
the duration of the war, who, on whatever principle the 
bringing back of the armies is carried out, will find 
themselves unable to get back from France or elsewhere 
for many months, in some cases nine months to a year. 
The compelling motive for the inconveniences and 
restrictiois to which they have cheerfully submitted 
during hostilities will have disappeared. It will be 
a supreme test of their discipline, and of the arrange- 
ments made for keeping them in good heart, if they 
survive this period without serious disturbance. 

And then in old England: an immediate cessation 
of the activities comprised under the comprehensive 
term of munitions, employing millions of men and 
women. A not improbable demand for the removal 
of liquor restrictions, which will be incompatible with 
proper food supply. Again, a not improbable outcry 
against the rationing orders, which will be more than 
ever necessary with so much shipping employed in 
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bringing back the armies. The mercantile marine 
and the railways, and probably the shipyards, worked 
at greater pressure than ever. For a whole year a 
constant 20,000 men a day turned on to what is called 
the labour market (though I dislike the term) to be 
fitted into civil occupations. I presume that, as far as 
possible, they will be fitted into occupations befcre 
discharge from the Army. 

Almost daily, for a year, every town and almost 
every village and every parish, receiving back one or 
more men discharged from the Army, not improbably 
with a pocket full of cash, with the glamour of returned 
soldiers on them, and having been separated from their 
womenkind for months or years, and impressed with 
the necessity of having a good time to make up for 
past hardships. 

Thousands of women and girls turned adrift from 
munition factories of all kinds. Innumerable cases of 
difficulty where women have replaced men during the 
war, and the men will expect to go back to their employ- 
ment. Numberless problems of housing, especially 
in present munition areas. The discharge of tens of 
thousands of women and girls from the W.A.A.C., the 
W.R.N.S., the land army, and so forth. 

These are only some of the causes of reaction and 
the problems of demobilisation, but they will serve to 
show the magnitude of the difficulties. 

I suppose it is too much to expect that the war 
spirit and discipline of the nation should be carried 
on past the declaration of peace to the termination of 
the period of demobilisation, and yet I believe this to 
be very necessary, and, further, that if the matter were 
adequately explained and made known to the public, 
the nation would rise to the occasion, and overcome to 
a large extent the tendency to reaction immediately 
on the cessation of hostilities. 
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But how can the Church help in all this ? 

We must leave the answer to that for the most part 
to next week, and I must apologise for the extraordinarily 
dull and prosaic, if not depressing nature of my address 
to-day ; but I think we have time to deal with one 
point now. 

What can the Church do for the men left in France 
awaiting embarkation? I think she has an immense 
opportunity here, and properly approached, I think 
the military authorities would gladly enable her to 
use it. 

The bulk of the men, as we have learnt during these 
years of war, have an utterly inadequate conception of 
the Church, and indeed of what Christianity means. 
As Donald Hankey putit. ‘ He thinks that Christianity 
consists in believing the Bible, and setting up to be 
better than your neighbours. By believing the Bible 
he means believing that Jonah was swallowed by the 
whale. By setting up to be better than your neigh- 
bours he means not drinking, not swearing, and prefer- 
ably not smoking, being close-fisted with your money, 
avoiding the companionship of doubtful characters, 
and refusing to acknowledge that such have any claim 
upon you.’ There are of course, various causes for this, 
which we cannot enter into now, but I think one is 
quite clear. We Churchmen for the last two or three 
generations have allowed the boys and girls to go out 
from our Sunday-schools year by year, and generation 
by generation, for the most part with a miserable jumble 
of undigested dogma, without any practical idea of 
fellowship within the Church, and without any adequate 
sense of the glorious adventure of Christianity or of 
the Christian life being a life spent in the service of 
one’s fellows. 

I hope that one result of the National Mission of 
Repentance and Hope has been to make us begin to 
realise that, and as a further part of that Mission, which 
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has not, unnaturally, somewhat imperfectly reached the 
men in the armies, I would like to see six or eight of 
the best men the Church has (and I am afraid St. Martin’s 
would be without its Vicar for some weeks) sent out 
officially by the Church as soon as peace is declared, 
to give a message to every unit or group of men before 
they come home, acknowledging this failure on the 
part of Churchmen, and saying that the Church at home 
was trying to amend its ways, and badly wanted their 
help to restore the spirit of fellowship and the spirit 
of service. 

In the past, when a man has attached himself to a 
congregation we have been content to allow him to be 
a purely passive member. If he is regular for some 
years and thoroughly respectable, perhaps we promote 
him to the dignity of a sidesman, and allow him to hand 
a plate round at Evensong on Sunday. We make 
no demands entailing sacrifice. That is not the way 
to attract men to Christ. You remember the story of 
Moses and Hobab. It still holds true. 

As to the part of the Church at home, I hope to 
say something next week. 


Last week we considered some of the problems of 
demobilisation, and I hope realised that the process 
of bringing the empire from a war to a peace footing is 
one that must occupy a considerable time—certainly 
not less than a year; also, that it is likely that during 
this period there will be a considerable reaction from 
the strain of war which will bring about difficult and 
disturbing conditions. We tried to consider briefly 
the case of the men in the armies waiting to be brought 
back from overseas, and suggested a way in which the 
Church might help them, and herself receive help from 
them, viz., by sending out after the declaration of 
peace, and in continuation of the National Mission, six 
or eight of her best men to deliver a message to every 
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group of men before they came home, acknowledging 
the failure of Churchmen of the present and pest few 
generations to teach or practise fellowship, or in any 
adequate way the Christian life as a life spent in the 
service of others, and saying that the Church at home 
was trying to amend her ways, and badly wanted the 
help of those men to restore the sense of fellowship 
and of service of which they have learnt and experienced 
so much in the Army. 

To-day we are to try and see what the Church at 
home could do, and should be doing, to meet the condi- 
tions caused by the process of demobilisation. 

And we must first consider the return of the men 
to their parishes—it follows logically from where we 
left off last week. Suppose we have done as I suggested, 
and told all the men before they come back that the 
Church is trying to amend its ways, and wants their 
help, what is going to happen when Private Smith arrives 
back at his home in Little Peddlecombe ? 

We could obviously spend all our time to-day, and 
more, in considering that problem alone, and we cannot 
go into details here and now. It is the necessity for 
forethought on the part of the Church that I wish to 
impress. But there seem to me one or two general 
considerations that it is worth drawing attention to. 
As we saw last week, the men will not come back all 
together: they will straggle back to parishes in ones 
and twos over a period of a year. We shall want to 
welcome them, but our enthusiasm will be likely to 
expend itself on the first few to arrive, and to have 
died away almost entirely at the end of six months. 

What form is our welcome to take: what form of 
welcome can we devise which will remain sincere and 
be a helpful memory, though it is repeated, as each man 
in turn arrives, over a protracted period ? I offer this 
suggestion: that it should take place in the Church 
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(so far as all men who do not belong to other denomina- 
tions are concerned, and so far as those others are 
concerned if they care to come) at the most largely 
attended service on the Sunday after they get back to 
their home. It must be short, and couched in simple 
language; it must be tactful; it should be applicable 
equally to all, ‘for in this respect, as his share is that 
goeth down to the battle, so shall his share be that 
tarrieth by the stuff, they shall share alike.’ I do 
not think the wording of it would be wisely left to the 
discretion of each incumbent. I suggest that a suitable 
form be drawn up and authorised to be used—say, after 
the lesson—at any service from the declaration of peace 
till the end of demobilisation. It would be necessary 
in every parish for a committee of the most energetic 
and popular residents to make it their business to find 
out immediately any man come back, and to invite 
him and his family to this service ; and I should like 
to see a public opinion formed in the meantime, which 
would make it as least as strong a moral obligation on 
the whole family to attend that service as exists at 
present in the country for the whole family to come 
to Church on the Sunday after a funeral in the family, 
though of course for quite different reasons. 

But this service of welcome must be only a beginning. 
It would be disastrous if, after saying we were amending 
our ways in the matter of fellowship and service, we 
were to ask a man once to the ordeal of being welcomed 
home in Church and leave it at that. The Churchmen 
of the parish must see to it that this service in Church 
is only a beginning. They must show these men that 
they want their help in promoting fellowship and in 
developing the spirit of service. Especially must that 
be the case with those men who have signed the War 
Roll as they come back. There are, I believe, some 
80,000 of these Churchmen who have so far pledged 
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themselves to try and fight the battles of the Lord 
Jesus Christ after the war with something of the same 
loyalty as they have shown in fighting the battle for 
freedom now. Their names are sent to their parishes, 
and efforts are made to keep in touch with them, but 
everything will depend on their reception and the start 
given them when they return to their parishes. 

We must think out ways in which the fellowship 
of the Church can be made a reality in each parish, 
and also ways along which we can utilise the energies 
of these men in channels requiring quiet unostentatious 
self-sacrifice for the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God. 

We cannot go further into that to-day, beyond 
saying that in the matter of creating a spirit of fellow- 
ship, forms of worship, no less than the atmosphere of 
a church, have a great effect. I must confess that it 
is a little disappointing to come back and find, after 
all that has been said and written on the subject, so 
little accomplished in the matter of bringing our services 
more into harmony with the needs and wants of the 
people (I am obviously not referring to St. Martin’s 
when I say this). Don’t think that I want to scrap 
the whole of the Book of Common Prayer as the result 
of the admittedly abnormal experiences of the war, but 
it is obvious that we cannot go on with the services 
as at present ordered and retain the men and women 
of the rising generations, much less win back the millions 
whose energies are now being lost to the Church. 

I understand that it is the intention of that great 
organisation, the Y.M.C.A., to plant a hut or other such 
centre in almost every village in the land after the 
war, and undoubtedly there are hundreds of parishes 
which badly need some such centre of fellowship. The 
Y.M.C.A. has done a magnificent work during the war : 
it has the ear of the public, and to almost any extent 
command of the popular purse strings. Even if it 
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were desirable, if the Church were to put down ten 
million pounds to-morrow, it could not compete with 
the Y.M.C.A. in the running of huts in the various 
parishes of this land. Now, the policy and ideals of 
the Y.M.C.A. headquarters are entirely beneficent 
and beyond cavil, but the local associations are in many 
cases very loosely attached to headquarters, and the 
inner policy of the Association at Little Peddlecombe 
may bear but scant resemblance to the policy enunciated 
at headquarters. The men as they come back will be 
familiar with the red triangle, and will have leat to 
appreciate its efforts for their bodily and mental well- 
being, and to a considerable extent for their spiritual 
well-being. It is not improbable that there will be 
a demand on their part for the informal services on 
Sundays in the Y.M.C.A. hut to which they have been 
accustomed. Bible-classes and other educational facilities 
of a religious nature area natural development. 

What is going to be the result ? It appears to me 
that there is a real danger of what I may calla Y.M.C.A. 
religion growing up: quite contrary to the desire of 
Y.M.C.A. headquarters, but beyond their control. 
Y.M.C.A. is inter-denominational, and probably at least 
half its funds are contributed by Churchmen. 

What, then, is the remedy for the prospect I have 
outlined ? I see none except for Churchmen to take 
their due share in the running of the local associations, 
and if they do so, though it may wound the pride of 
some to have to work under the Y.M.C.A. umbrella, 
and do so whole-heartedly and with a single eye to the 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom, the hut in every 
parish may prove a source of great strength and benefit 
to the Church. But wemust bear in mind that a religion 
of the pleasant Sunday afternoon type, which makes 
no demands for self-sacrifice on the part of those pro- 
fessing it, is not the religion of Jesus Christ. 
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I am afraid we have spent overlong on the problems 
of the return of the men to their parishes (and have 
only touched the fringe of that), leaving little time for 
the consideration of other problems of demobilisation. 

The care of the girl life of the country during a 
period when millions of men are returning from enforced 
absence for a long period from their womenfolk is 
obviously a matter requiring much wise forethought on 
the part of the Church. It seems clear that the home 
will not in many cases provide the needful influence 
and wise sympathy that will avoid disaster. Whether 
clubs will do so will depend mainly on devoted ladies 
of the right type coming forward to manage them. The 
problem is one requiring expert discussion. 

Another problem which will be intensified during 
the period of demobilisation, and one which in any 
case brooks no delay, is that of Venereal diseases, in view 
particularly of the report of the recent Commission, and 
of the recent discoveries of medical science. For the 
sake of the homes of our future generations, for the 
spiritual no less than the physical health of almost 
every boy and every girl coming to the estate of man- 
hood or womanhood, there is urgent need for the Church 
to ensure sound teaching, and not mere negative, still 
less vague, warning, but positive definite instruction 
on the powers entrusted to them, on the sacredness of 
their responsibility, and on what the Psalmist calls the 
‘beauty of holiness.’ Nor should this instruction be 
given once only, and that usually much too late, when 
half the mischief is done; it should be progressive, 
and start at quite a tender age. I doubt if one child 
in a thousana is now getting such instruction, and we 
must realise that in most cases they will not get it 
from their parents. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that the present conditions are deplorable. 

I have not been able to touch on the part that the 
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Church should play in various other phases of the period 
of demobilisation : the re-establishment of the industrial 
life of the country on lines that shall ensure to every 
one the chance of a reasonably human life, and many 
other problems. I can only repeat that the period of 
demobilisation, when almost the whole national life 
is being built up anew, will provide opportunities for 
the Church not only to cleanse itself of abuses, but to 
become once again the National Church, our part of 
the Holy Catholic Church with its great charter delivered 
to it by the Master, as recorded in the closing verses 
of St. Matthew, the great charter with its four alls: 
all authority His, and therefore theirs; all nations the 
range of their influence ; all His revelation their message ; 
all time the limitless extension of their work for Him. 

But opportunity means responsibility, and the 
opportunity cannot recur. Are we taking adequate 
steps to meet our responsibility ? 
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